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The Warning from Space 


THE Soviet satellite, twinkling in our 
western sky, is the reverse side of that sombre 
medal which Mr Krushchev revealed at the 
20th Congress. Then, the fearful cost of 
Stalin’s investments —in lives and suffering, 
in liberty and happiness—was counted and 
found to be too heavy; the vast political, 
technical and industrial bureaucracy he left 
behind him ruled that power could be 
bought too dear. But now the dividends of a 
generation’s sacrifices are rolling in. The 
new technological civilisation Stalin created 
is being forced, by the very magnitude of 
its achievements, to leave the silence of the 
Iron Curtain and display its products for all 
eyes to see. Mr Krushchev, no doubt, spoke 
no more than the truth when he said that 
Russia ‘has other cards up its sleeve’. The 
satellite is not an isolated breakthrough on a 
narrow front: it merely crowns the growing 
pyramid of evidence that over a wide sector 
of scientific knowledge the Russians are 
advancing further and faster than the West. 

We can, of course, attempt to console our- 
selves by minimising the significance of this 
portent. Certainly, the fratricidal struggle 
between the US Army and Air Force has 
handicapped the American rocket effort. So, 
no doubt, have the Administration’s cut- 
backs in defence spending. If we probe 
deeper, we can find causes which are equally 
remediable. In the struggle for scientific 
manpower —the basic raw-material of tech- 
nological progress—the western defence 
effort, in Britain and above. all in America, 
has had to compete, often unsuccessfully, 
against the growing demands of private 
enterprise for applied scientists. Military 
science, and even more so pure science, have 
suffered accordingly. The security hysteria, 
though it has become less shrill since the 
collapse of McCarthyism, still takes its toll 
in the advanced technologies, most of which 
are linked to defence, and it has left yawning 
gaps at the heart of America’s scientific 
effort. 

Soviet science suffers far less from such 
structural weaknesses. Its society offers no 
safe and profitable alternatives to govern- 
ment work. Except in the case of Lysenko, 
whose researches impinged on the politically 


explosive sphere of agriculture, the regime 


has erected no doctrinaire signposts on the 
path of pure science. In this respect, if in this 
respect alone, Communism has kept faith 
with its principles. Moreover, the inner 
dynamism of Marxism is essentially scien- 
tific: a belief in inexorable material advance 
which the western world has lost since the 
19th century. Both in quantity and in 
quality, the Soviet educational effort in 
science far surpasses our own. Science occu- 
pies a central position in the Soviet universe 
which in the west is accorded only to God. 
Nor, as recent conferences have shown, have 
Soviet scientists succumbed to the fatal 
departmentalisation which in the west has 
erected impassible barriers between pure 
and applied science: there, the Marxist 
image of science as a continuum has 
encouraged men to probe far beyond the 
visible reach of industry. 

But we should be wrong if we interpreted 
the lesson of the satellite merely as a warn- 
ing to re-examine the western scientific 
apparatus. Certainly this will, and should, be 
done. For Britain, as this journal has fre- 
quently urged, only a fundamental reversal 
of our educational values can ensure us a 
future place in the sun. America, too, will 
doubtless be forced to undertake a humili- 
ating reappraisal of her priorities, switching 
a greater proportion of her national effort 
from perfecting the present to investing in 
the future. But at this stage it is less impor- 
tant to examine our own weaknesses than to 
alter our obsolete image of Russia’s strength. 
Whether or not our efforts are increased, we 
must, once and for all, jettison the belief that 
the manpower resources of the Soviet world. 
can be balanced by the wealth and tech- 
nology of the West. This built-in superiority 
complex, which has permeated our i 
with Russia since the war, is now a liability, 
for the political strategy which flows from it 
—the conviction that the West does not, in 
the last resort, need to negotiate except fram 
‘positions of strength’ —is no longer tenable. 
We are entering not only a new world. of 
science fiction, but a new world on earth— 
a world in which the familiar power rela- 
tions no longer mean anything, in which time 
may not be on our side, and a world which 
we shall hesitate to explore at our peril. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


After Mollet, Mollet ? 


M. Mollet is emerging as the master-strategist 


of the French crisis. Having declined M. Coty’s. 


invitation to form a government, because at this 
stage he can exert insufficient leverage over the 
right, he advised the President to call on M. Pleven, 
who undertook the task on the assurance, that he 
would get full Socialist support. Pleven is left- 
centre, a good European, and Americophile; he 
was also Minister of Defence at the time of Dien 
Bien Phu, and is much disliked in the army. His 
personal attributes, in short, cancel themselves 
out. By outlining a negative policy for a ‘govern- 
ment of national union’— that is, by taking office 
on the understanding that both the Algerian and 
the economic policy will be worked out after the 
government is formed—he will doubtless recruit 
enough theoretical support to command a 
majority. Where the experiment is likely to break 
down, however, is on the allocation of portfolios 
—above all the crucial posts of Minister of Fi- 
nance and Minister-Resident in Algeria — because 
this will, in itself, determine the nature of the 
policies to be pursued. If he retains Félix Gaillard, 
the Right will refuse support; if he keeps Lacoste 
in Algiers, the Left will revolt. The dilemma, as 
Mollet -well knows, is likely to prove insoluble; 
but by the time Pleven throws in his hand, the 
crisis will be already in its third — possibly fourth 
‘—week, and will be approaching the climacteric 
stage during which one section of the Assembly 
feels itself obliged to remove the obstacles it has 
placed to a solution. For a variety of reasons, 
Mollet feels that in this crisis the Right is more 
likely to crack_first, particularly if, by adroit 
manoeuvring, he can place upon it the onus of 
Pleven’s failure. In this case, he will then agree to 
form a government himself, and reconstruct the 
Socialist-Radical coalition which collapsed early 
this summer. 


Mr Macmillan’s Party Game 


It is easy to see why Mr Macmillan, facing the 
tricky task of stage-managing an ovation for his 
government at the Tory conference, should want 
to play down opposition allegations of a Bank rate 
leakage. It is very much in his interest to keep 
his ministers clear of the cloud of a judicial in- 
quiry, at least until the. faithful have returned 
from Brighton, Conversely, and equally legiti- 
mately, Mr Gaitskell and Mr Wilson are trying 
to make as. much as they can of an issue which is 
$0 obyiously embarrassing to the government. In 
the past, however, this game has been played 
according to certain rules. All recent: prime 
ministers have been quick to institute judicial in- 
“ quiry as soon as any serious allegation involving 
Ministerial integrity or discretion was formally 
levelled by the opposition front bench. A domes- 
tic inquiry inside the Cabinet is not a satisfactory 
way of dealing with a scandal concerning min- 
isters. (It is true that Lord Jowett conducted 
a preliminary i inquiry into the Belcher case before 
appointing the Lynskey tribunal; but he did so 
atmed with the findings of a lengthy police inves- 
tigation. In the present case the police have not 
been invoked.) Moreover, Mr Wilson is in the 
difficult position of being the trustee of somebody 
else’s. information, and he is understandably. re- 
luctant te involve outside parties except under 
the coyer of privilege. On Wednesday, however, 

he laid the nature of his evidence before the Lord 





Chancellor — without, apparently, divulging the 
names of his witnesses; and, as we write, Lord 
Kilmuir is ‘considering the information’ and pre- 
sumably deciding whether he should advise the 
Prime Minister to appoint a judicial inquiry or 
to try once again to keep the matter inside the 
government, Lord Kilmuir can certainly give 
assurances which go some way towards protect- 
ing the witnesses, But, even so, a governmental 
inquiry remains a totally unsatisfactory way of 
meeting such serious allegations: apart from the 
difficulty of avoiding an element of political bias, 
no ministerial tribunal could easily demand the 
production of papers or take evidence on oath. 
Mr Macmillan has given the impression that he 
has been playing all this as a party game: he 
should remember that the allegations are serious. 
Millions of pounds were involved in the conse- 
quences of this episode, and it is essential to good 
government that the mystery should be cleared 
up without more delay. 


Labour and the H-Bomb 


Last Thursday’s debate at the Brighton con- 
ference, ending in the crushing defeat of the Nor- 
wood resolution calling for the unilateral renun- 
ciation of the testing, manufacture and use of 
the H-bomb, has left the party in some confusion 
as to where exactly Labour now stands on this 
issue. Mr Bevan claimed on behalf of the Execu- 
tive that there was no dispute as to the desirability 
of getting rid of the bomb: the only argument was 
about the best means. The rejection of the Nor- 
wood resolution is not, therefore, surprising: its 
intention was basically pacifist, and the party has 
never regarded pacifism as an effective means 
towards world disarmament. Nor has this journal. 
We have, in the: past, supported the view that, 
in the last resort, the security of this country can 
be best guaranteed by opting out of the nuclear 
race; but we have added that such a decision 
should be part of a broad and deliberate revision 
of our world-wide defence commitments, taken 
in consultation with our allies and fellow mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, and that the act of 
renunciation should itself be used as a bargain- 
ing counter in an effort to secure parallel con- 
cessions from the other nuclear powers. This 
appears to be the position adopted by Mr Bevan, 
and therefore, we assume, by the Executive. But 
many obscurities remain. Mr Bevan was disin- 
genuous, or misinformed, in stating that suspen- 
sion of tests automatically involved suspension 
of production; in fact this depends entirely. on 
the period of suspension, a tactical matter on 
which conference, quite rightly, was not called 
on to pronounce. At present, the party is com- 
mitted only to a limited suspension of tests; but 
if the intention is to suspend production also, 
the fact should be clearly stated. Further, nothing 
was said about rocket-development, now an indis- 
pensable part of a nuclear effort, and one which 
will absorb an increasing proportion of our 
defence estimates. Does Labour intend to scratch 
from the rocket-race? 


The Po Prostu Riots 


It is just on a year since Mr Gomulka, with the 
support of the whole Polish population, seized 
power from under the muzzles of the Russian 
guns, This week’s disturbances in Warsaw show 

vy precarious is his hold. His dilemma has 








always been how to restore at least some of the * 
freedom which Poles demand without courting — 


dangerous explosions of anti-Russian feeling. In 
pursuit of the delicate balance he must preserve in 
this matter, he has encouraged (at any.rate among 
Communist party members) almost complete 
freedom of speech; but he has perpetuated the 
press censorship which he inherited from his pre- 
decessors. Most responsible Poles accept that the 
very special circumstances of Poland’s defence- 
lessness against the ever-present threat of armed 
Russian intervention justify exceptional measures 
to prevent the press being used as a sounding- 
board of anti-Soviet propaganda. The trouble is 
that the press control commission has in practice 
exercised a censorship far wider than merely an 


insurance against Russian counter-measures; and . 


most of its recent operations have been against 
criticism of the Gomulka regime itself. The Polish 
intelligentsia is bitterly resentful of the obscurant- 
ism of the press control which still shows many 
traces of a Stalinist past; and the suppression of 
the student review Po Prostu, which more perhaps 
than any other organ of the press symbolises last 
year’s ‘dash to freedom’ by the Polish 
intellectuals, was calculated to trigger off an out- 
burst of anger. Gomulka would be wise to do all 
he can to keep in with the intellectuals who can 
do much to make. continued hard times’ seem 
tolerable to their: fellow-countrymen so long as 
they retain their faith in the good intentions of 
the regime. The forthcoming party congress 
offers an excellent opportunity to thrash out the 
whole matter of press censorship and define its 
limits in terms which are acceptable to the more 
progressive elements in the party. To allow the 
present running fight between editors and censors 
toecontinue is to risk more serious indiscretions 


on both sides. And as this week’s events show, the” 


honeymoon period for Gomulka is over: once 
riots start —for whatever cause — they will be taken 
over by the smouldering mass of anti-Communist 
Poles. 


Sterling Recovers Parity 


Early this week sterling regained parity with the 
dollar and improved markedly in relation to a 
number of other currencies. This development 
seemed to mean that the bare speculation inspired 
by belief in impending devaluation had come to 
an end, and that some of the foreign debtors who 
had been holding back payments in sterling, had 
decided that the time to pay up had artived. It 
was never really in doubt that this would happen 
if only the government could convince the specu- 
lators that it had no intention of altering the 
pound’s external value; for, apart from seasonal 
pressures arising out of payments falling due for 
imports—which are not far from their end —the 
British balance of payments is in quite a healthy 
condition. Given the assurance that there would 
be no devaluation, sterling would probably have 
recovered of itself, without a seven per cent Bank 
rate. Indeed, the high Bank rate does not seem as 
yet to have performed its traditional function of 
attracting hot money from other centres to Lon- 
don. Sterling’s recovery appears to have been due 
mainly to a return to normality in commercial 
incomings and outgoings of money, rather than to 
the attraction of high earnings. A high Bank rate 


did play its part in inducing the speculators to 


believe that the government meant what it said: 
having done that, it Gate speedily~be reduced 
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before it has had time to engender serious depres- 
sion and unemployment. There is, as far as we can 
see, no sound reason for the projected drastic cuts 
in the investment programmes of the nationalised 
services. It is easy enough to improve sterling’s 
external value at the cost of reducing production; 
but that is not a remedy for the crisis, but a 
defeatist acceptance of deflation, bound to have 
most serious long-run adverse consequences. 


Nehru in Tokyo 


Jawaharlal Nehru has by now visited most 
countries of the world; but his current visit to 
Japan is perhaps more of a pleasure trip than any 
of his other visits abroad. This, not in spite of the 
wide «divergence between the foreign policies of 
the two countries, but because of it. The differ- 
ences are too definite and well-grooved for either 
Mr Kishi or his guest to attempt anything in the 
nature of a conversion, or even to sit down to an 
earnest survey of the international scene from a 
common standpoint. If there are any serious 
political discussions at all, the emphasis will be 
on understanding rather than on co-operation. 
Tokyo in recent years has shown sufficient aware- 
ness of what for the want of a better term might 
be called the new Asianism to make such under- 
standing with New Delhi both desirable and 
practical. India, on her part, has demonstrated her 
goodwill by promoting Japan’s admission to the 
United Nations; and a powerful bond of fellow- 
feeling exists between the two countries on the 
question of nuclear tests. On the economic side, 
Japan has lately been evincing an eagerness to 
assist India in the fulfilment.of her second five- 
year plan. A $30 million’ loan in Japanese 
currency is being mentioned. in responsible 
quarters as a possibility; and there is also talk of 
long-term: credit. But all these are incidental 
‘points, and not directly responsible either for Mr 
Kishi’s invitation to Mr Nehru or his acceptance 
of it. The primarily social nature of the -visit is 
strikingly underlined by the unusually small size 
of the Indian Prime Minister’s entourage. Only 
one senior official of the External Affairs Ministry 
is accompanying him; and although this is ex- 
plained away as an economy measure, obviously 
the economy would have been less severe if the 
mission was considered less casual. Mr Nehru, in 
short, is just dropping in for a social call—and 
even a passing glance at the itinerary shows that 
his host has taken every care to keep it so. 


The Arts Council Non-Report 


Art in the Red is the title of the document 
issued this week as the 1956-57 report of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. It is a misleading title 
because it implies that the arts should not norm- 
ally be in the red, whereas the unprofitability of 


artistic enterprise is the very reason for the’ 


Council’s existence. As usual, the document teeters 
on a razor’s edge. Compliments must be distri- 
buted to all the bodies which the Council patron- 
ises; but the only way of possibly prodding the 
government into increasing the total grant is by 
a demonstration that the present figure leaves the 
job inadequately done. ‘If that figure [£995,000] 
were raised by one-quarter, the current situation 
of chronic crisis in the arts would be resolved.’ 
As usual there are some shaming comparisons 
with overseas (with Canada’s endowment of 
$50 million to help the arts, for instance). 
There is the blunt statement that, failing a higher 
level of subsidy, the closure of either Covent Gar- 
den or Sadler’s Wells ‘will soon become inevit- 
able’. But the document is also remarkable for 
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what it does not say, particularly in failing to 
tackle the orchestral crisis. Why must the Council 
subsidise two of the London orchestras? Why 
must the BBC run its own London orchestra, 
when four others are to hand? What subsidies 
reach the orchestras not directly but through con- 
cert-societies which are themselves subsidised? 
What is the true extent of local authorities’ contri- 
butions, whether in direct subsidy or in waiving 
or modifying the cost of hiring a hall? Such ques- 
tions go unanswered. If the Arts Council does 
not keep the public abreast of the facts, who else 
will? 


Advising the Consumer 


At last a serious attempt is being made to 
launch ‘consumer research’ in this country. There 
are both legal and financial difficulties, some of 
which have yet to be overcome, but the initiative 
taken by the British Standards Institution and by 
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the Association for Consumer Research is to be 
warmly welcomed and their projects should be 
given wide encouragement and support. People 
who take their shopping seriously wili find the 
reports issued by each of these organisations 
invaluable; since they complement each other, 
and since they have agreed to exchange informa- 
tion, the sensible shopper can subscribe to both. 
The Shopping Guide is part of the service offered 
for a 10s. annual subscription by the BSI (2 
Park Street, W1): apart from the quarterly 
bulletin the Consumers’ Council provides advice 
on inquiry and arbitration if dissatisfied custo- 
mers are unable to secure redress from a retailer 
or manufacturer. The more elaborate quarterly 
Which?, published by the independent Assecia- 
tion for Consumer Research (10s., 16 Victoria 
Park Square, E2), sets an admirably high 
standard. In the first issue it publishes tests on 
such varied commodities as clectric kettles, sun- 
glasses, cake mixes, aspirins, non-iron fabrics and 
two motor: cars. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Accra 


Edusei’s Defence 


Kingsley Martin writes: I have just had a frank 
talk with Mr Krobo Edusei, Minister of the In- 
terior. I had heard him make a speech at the 
CPP rally last Thursday, when he and others 
declared that if there were assassination attempts 
or other acts of violence, the government would 
set up a dictatorship. in Ghana. Another 
minister made a comparable statement; and the 
Prime Minister, who. arrived with a steel- 
helmeted bodyguard, gave a similar warning, 
though, unlike his ministers, he devoted most of 
his speech to assertions that his object was par- 
liamentary government, that Ghana must be a 
showpiece where all men might walk freely with- 
out intimidation. 

My primary object in calling upon Mr. Edusei 
was to ask him whether the parliamentary 
bill on internal deportation to be introduced in 
November would not in itself establish the reality 
of dictatorship—whether or not there was any 
emergency in the country. He replied by sending 
for the file and reading the proposed terms of 
this bill: the powers are complete and absolute. 
lf the bill becomes law, it will not be necessary 
for the government to declare any state of emer- 
gency. On the word of the Home Minister any 
Ghanian whom the minister thinks it wise to shut 
up in the interests of law and order may be de- 
ported to a place unspecified; if he attempts to 
escape, he would be liable to five years’ imprison- 
ment. 

When I suggested that this was the very sub- 
stance of dictatorship, Mr Edusei first started to 
quote cases of British deportations, but dropped 
this line when I said that what British im- 
perialism did was not good enough for anti- 
imperialists. One of the main reasons for fighting 
to end colonialism was that the British had used 
just such arbitrary powers. He then said there 
was nothing dictatorial about his deportations, 
since the Act’ would have to be passed by a 
majority in the House of Commons, and that the 
worst dictatorship would be to allow the minority 
to stir up trouble and mislead the people. He 
agreed that the vast majority were on the 
government’s side, but said thet a few could 


create trouble. (How many past conversations in 
different parts of the world this recalled.) I said 
that this law meant that any individual member 
of the opposition—or, indeed, any critic inside 
the CPP—would now go in fear that he would 
offend the minister or say something the govern- 
ment would dislike; that in effect this . would 
mean one-party government, since the opposi- 
tion would be terrorised. He denied this on the 
ground that he would have to have a police dispo- 
sition against anyone and bring the issue of his 
deportation before the Cabinet! The question 
whether the police were fallible or honest did not 
worry him in the least. The safeguard of the 
courts he brushed aside. When a government was 
elected for five years in Ghana, it was expected 
to govern firmly. 

Just back from Kumasi, where the opposition 
is strongest, I find it extremely hard to discover 
any case of emergency to justify such legislation. 
One must remember that Mr Edusei’s own sister 
was shot, apparently for political reasons, in this 
area. (He himself is an Ashanti.) Before libera- 
tion there was much violence on both sides, and 
though there is complete quiet now, it is true 
that violent statements are made on the NLM 
platforms. The Prime Minister was undoubtedly 
much upset on his return from the London con- 
ference to learn of an anti-CPP movement among 
the Gas in and around Accra, and that riotous 
scenes, involving some danger to government 
leaders, did take place. But the simple truth is 
that CPP leaders do not see, I think, any shades 
of difference between critics and enemies. He 
who is not for me is against me. The opposition 
is, I should say, politically helpless in the present 
situation, and I believe that the reason why fear 
seems to play so large.a part in the minds of the 
CPP -leaders is that they are alive to a mood of 
discontent and disappointment in the fruits of 
independence in their own pafty. They may also 
wish to prevent party transactions being brought 
into the open. Quite simply they hold that, as the 
party that won the majority for independence, 
they alone should have both the burden acd the 
sweets of. power. 

I must add it is by no means certain this legis- 
lation, shown to me in draft, will be carried into 
effect. The government already has ample special 
powers inherited from the British regime. It it 
hard to tell whether Krobo’s threats convey a 











settled policy or if, as the Prime Minister told me 
in his interview, they are merely intended to 
frighten the opposition. 


Moscow 


Bleep, Bleep 


Our.Moscow Correspondent writes: The surge 
of mixed emotions that arose at the news that the 
ICBM had been launched gave way to one of 
pure jubilation last weekend when Moscow awoke 
to the sounds of special broadcasts of the ‘bleep, 
bleep’ of the first man-made satellite. Now this 
moon has become the object of awed affection to 
millions —the Russians don’t refer to it as a satel- 
lite but as a sputnik, a fellow-traveller. 

Soviet plans for conquering space have been 
fairly fully disclosed in the press. In this land, 
even science fiction is ‘purposeful’ and its authors’ 
fantasy is rarely permitted to range far beyond 
the limits of some foreseeable five-year planning 
period. Moreover, there has just been celebrated 
the centenary of the birth of Konstantin Tsiol- 
kovsky, who is considered here to be the founder 
of rocket engineering, and this was an occasion to 
reveal current plans for space travel. Since 1951, 
the USSR has been systematically carrying out 
a series of rocket flights with dogs to a height of 
well over 100 miles. The dogs (poodles seem to 
have the best head for heights) were placed in 
hermetically sealed chambers equipped with 
apparatus and parachuted down. to the earth. By 
these methods a substantial progress is reported 
to have been made in investigating the biological 
effects of space flight; and Soviet scientists are 
quoted as saying that human flight in rockets 
projected into the upper atmospheric layers need 
not have deleterious effects on health. 

The rocket that carried the satellite launched 
on 4 October was the first of over a hundred which 
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Soviet scientists propose to send up during the 
next 12 months from sites in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic and in Siberia. Not all of these are intended 
to travel the full height of over 500 miles reached 
by this one, for some will be equipped with para- 
chutes for bringing back samples of the atmos- 
phere and, it is hoped, meteoric particles. Their 
soundings of space, however, will be strictly 
limited in area and time and the main objective 
in the International Geophysical Year remains 
the launching of a satellite capable of housing an 
automatic laboratory of long-duration, equipped 
for registering cosmic rays, the tensions of the 
earth’s magnetic field and the intensity and energy 
of micrometeorites and meteors. The satellite 
which is now hurtling through space houses none 
of this apparatus and its chief value to its launchers 
is as a test of the complicated process of firing and 
releasing an artificial satellite with precision. 

Of the plans of a more far-reaching nature that 
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have been revealed the most interesting is known E 


as the LVM project (LVM are the initial letters 
of the Moon, Venus and Mars in Russian). This 
envisages the use of five three-stage rockets with 
a starting weight of 50 tons for a preliminary sur- 
vey of the Moon, that is, for studies by rockets 
dropped on the visible disc of the Moon. In the 
next stage mobile robot laboratories equipped 
with television and radio-telemetric instruments 
would be landed on the Moon as a preliminary to 
the establishment of a permanent scientific station 
manned by human beings. In all these projected 
experiments an important role would be played 
by cosmic television. This differs in principle from 
ordinary television in that the image transmitted 
quite slowly is received by huge antennez with 
great amplification, is recorded on magnetic 
tapes and then, after being treated by electronic 
computing machines, is reproduced on photo- 
graphic paper. 


The End of Bevanism 


Ir is idle to blame Mr Bevan for deciding at 
the Brighton conference to throw in his lot with 
the Labour leadership. He could hardly have 
done otherwise. The Labour Party has the scent 
of electoral victory in its nostrils, and, if Mr 
Bevan is to share in the victory, he can no longer 
dissociate himself from winning it. It is not his 
decision in principle to take his allotted place in 
the hierarchy that is open to criticism; it is the 
manner in which he carried it out. Has Bevan, 
one is bound to ask after Brighton, sold himself 
too cheap? 

It has long been clear that he had no chance 
of displacing Mr Gaitskell and his able team of 
‘new. thinkers’ from the main responsibility of 
policy-making. But what he was strong enough 
to do, despite Mr Gaitskell’s understandable 


i 


desire for an all-or-nothing show-down, was to 
bargain his full collaboration in a united leader- 
ship for certain specific. concessions in policy. 
This was what his army of loyal and long- 
suffering supporters counted on him to do. He 
has not done it. Unity has been achieved entirely 
on Mr Gaitskell’s terms, and Mr Bevan has sur- 
rendered unconditionally—not only abandoning 
his army but, as everybody present at last week’s 
Tribune meeting must have felt, insulting it as 
he went. No one, of course, doubts that he wants 
office, not for its own sake, but because he be- 
lieves that as Foreign Secretary he can make a real 
contribution to world peace. And one may accept 
the force of his unanswerable argument during 
the H-bomb debate at Brighton that no Foreign 
Secretary should be sent naked into the confer- 
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ence chamber. But if he himself has stood for 
anything real in Socialist policy, his argument can 
be used in another context. The method of his 
reunion with Mr Gaitskell has robbed him of his 
only source of power. He enters the Cabinet room 
naked, a complete prisoner of his former oppon- 
ents. It is this —and not the basic decision to com- 
promise—which has shocked and confused 
Labour’s left wing. 

Yet did Mr Bevan’s change of heart create a 
completely new situation within the party? The 
collapse of the Left at Brighton was not due to 
any betrayal: it was simply that the personality 
of Mr Bevan no longer provided a cover for its 
weaknesses. Deprived of his leadership, it was 
revealed as an army without much discipline or 
political coherence, These are harsh words. But 
unless those who wish the Labour Party to be 
the architect of a collective society, rather than the 
relieving officer of the Welfare State, understand 
why they have lost, they will lose again and 
again. And the first step to that understanding is 
to clarify the differences between Socialism, 
Bevanism and reformism. 

For Bevanism was a political mood as much 
as a movement.. It reflected more a sense of 
where the Labour Party ought not to go than a 
sense of where it ought to go. Those who sup- 
ported Mr. Bevan in his negative responses to 
the official line had their hands on powerful 
engines of propaganda, but never on the levers 
of power. The agitation in the constituencies was 
never closely related to the situation within the 
trade union movement. The militants in the 
focal parties were organising Tribune meetings 
while the majority of trade unionists were feel- 
ing that they never had it so good. Secondly, 
many Bevanites succumbed to the cult of per- 
sonality: the point of their exercise was to pro- 
tect and then elevate a few of their leaders to 
positions of nominal power, when it should have 
been to clarify and define exactly what they 
expected those leaders to do. Because they failed 
to do this, it is not surprising that one ‘Bevanite’ 
after another has been sucked into the orbit of 
the Right. The frame of the new party policy was 
being slowly worked out by the new thinkers 
while the Left was drafting resolutions. It is 
admittedly easier to shape up a reformist policy 
than a Socialist policy. But there has been no 
policy-making effort on the left equal in effective- 
ness to that of Mr Gaitskell’s supporters and 
assistants. One of Mr Bevan’s weaknesses has 
been his inability to command or retain the 
services of a comparably qualified group of 
advisers. 

The result is clear. The failure of Socialists 
to formulate what they wanted, and to argue con- 
vincingly why they wanted it, has isolated them. 
Mr Gaitskell is able to insist that more Socialism 
will antagonise the ‘ordinary, decent voter’ 
because the Left has not clearly shown why more 
public ownership, for instance, is relevant to the 
problems that concern the non-committed voter. 
And, in the crucial weeks before Brighton, the 
Left itself was divided about the meaning of 
Socialism in this context—whether it wanted 
‘old-fashioned’ techniques, or new techniques, or 
a mixture of both. This division persisted right 
up to and through the debate last Wednesday: 
the railwaymen voted for the reference back of 
Industry and Society, but they did not vote for 
the Hornsey resolution which sought to give a 
‘left’? interpretation to the document. 

There has been a confusion about definitions 
and objectives. There has also been a failure of 
liaison and understanding between the constitu- 
ency parties and the Socialists in the unions, 
One reason for this, of course, was the near- 


monopoly of ‘left’ views exercised for some time 
by the Communists within the unions: another 
was the long domination of some unions and the 
TUC by the old guard union leaders. It has been 
clear for about two years that the influence of 
both the Communists and the non-radical 
members of the General Council was declining, 
and that new men had begun to emerge who 
reflected the changing temper of the rank-and- 
file. But no clear assessment of this change was 
made. Somehow, it was assumed, Jim Campbell 
and Frank Cousins and some of the leaders of 
the craft unions would swing their weight behind 
the Left as Arthur Deakin and Jack Tanner once 
swung their votes behind the Labour leadership. 
This belief persisted up to the moment of Mr 
Gaitskell’s visit to the TUC at Blackpool. No one 
seems to have realised that the ascendancy that 
Mr Cousins has established in the industrial field 
still does not extend to politics: he is the symbol 
of a tendency, not of a victory already won. 

Yet this tendency is the key to the situation. 
The shift of attitude and of power that is taking 
place within the trade union movement can be 
decisive in determining the future policy of the 
Labour Party —not least because the main battle- 
ground of British politics in the period before 
the general election may be in industry rather 
than in the constituencies. If the growing mili- 
tancy of the unions is to be anything more than 
a purely defensive action, it must be given a 
political as well as an industrial focus. This 
means that the issues raised at Brighton are far 
from settled. There remains a great opportunity 
for Socialists to put their case again—if they can 
demonstrate, and demonstrate in the right places, 
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that they have a Socialist policy which is more 
relevant to our economic problems and - more 
effective in solving them. 

This job can be done. In the coming year, 
Labour has to work out its policy on planning 
and controls. What contribution is the Left pre- 
paring to make to that debate? It is, after all, some- 
thing that vitally concerns the trade unions. What 
is to be the form and extent of steel nationalisation 
—a measure that could leave things much as they 
are, or establish a powerful grip upon the centres 
of economic power in this country? Is Labour’s 
education policy going to strike directly at one 
of the main sources of the class system or will 
it merely be concerned about ways of providing 
more and better technologists? And does anyone 
believe that Mr Bevan spoke the last word on 
disarmament last Thursday? Foreign affairs and 
defence measures are moving at a pace which 
may Overtake that speech as quickly as they have 
already outdated previous conference decisions 
on foreign policy. Would Mr Bevan’s argument 
have seemed so effective if the conference had 
known of the Russian satellite and understood its 
implications? Does the plea for retaining the H- | 
bomb as a condition of mediation between East 
and West make sense now that Mr Krushchev is 
trying to open direct talks between Moscow and 
Washington? 

For many, and conflicting, reasons the Brighton 
conference was important. Not the least of these 
is the conclusion that the size of the next Labour 
majority, and the policies which it will support, 
depend upon the success of the Left in proving 
to the unions and to the public that Socialism 
is more than a state of mind. 


The Criminal Psychopath 


Tue criminal law, God knows, is fallible —as 
fallible as the men who practise and enforce it. 
Yet in theory it embodies justice and order; and 
the respect in which it is held is based on a 
general belief that it deters wrong-doing, pro- 
tects the community and expresses the collective 
revulsion of society against acts of moral 
obliquity. But suppose the public became con- 
vinced that it failed in any or all of these objec- 
tives: would not the consequent loss of trust in 
the all-embracing inevitability of the whole 
system gravely undermine the unquestioning 
respect for the law which alone makes it effec- 
tive? Is not this, in fact, what has already hap- 
pened in the relatively trivial field of our drink 
and gambling laws? There is, alas, another failure 
—or gap—in the criminal law which exposes the 
community to far graver dangers than the occa- 
sional corruption of a police officer, and which, 
once apprehended, must surely shock the public 
conscience. 
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Despite the inroads which have been made into 
an ancient principle by a good deal of recent 
(and relatively minor) statute law, one of the 
rational foundations on which the common law 
of England is based is that guilt cannot exist 
without proof of intent; that genuine accident, 
in other words, or madness must not as such be 
punished. The legal problem with madness lies 
in classifying the various forms of mental illness 
and inadequacy—many of them only recently 
understood by the psychologists—into recognis- 
able definitions which can be applied to particu- 
lar acts of wrongdoing. It is easy to say —and is 
too often said—that we have got on very well 
for centuries without the help of the psychiatrist; 
and that 12 good men and true, guided by a 
century-old judicial ruling, are quite capable of 
knowing madness when they see it. It is not true; 
and least of all in the field of violent crime. Leave 
on one side the moral degradation of exacting 
retributive punishment from the man who is too 
sick to help himself. The real danger of ignoring 
the psychiatrist is that we are rejecting the most 
up-to-date weapon with which we might protect 
society from some of the most shocking crimes, 
especially of sexual violence,. which are. now 
inflicted on it. 

In recent years the psychologist has made re- 
markable progress, not only in the study and 
understanding of crime and its relation to mental 
disorder, but in getting the judges and the legis- 
lators to go along with him. It has been uphill 
work. ‘If you form a club of any kind,’ said 2 
cHiairman of Quarter Sessions the other day. 
‘whether for bridge or golf or stamp-collecting. 
and one of its members habitually breaks the 
club rules, are we to call him a psychopath? 
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Derisively meant, this was, nevertheless, not all 
that far from the truth: the odd man out in any 
community may well be what the psychiatrist 
calls an inadequate or an aggressive psychopath. 
In simple language, he may be a person whose 
state of mind, judged from his behaviour, is 
somewhere between that of the psychotic and the 
neurotic; ‘between disease of the mind and ex- 
treme mental stress. Such a man’s peculiarity 
(which is, incidentally, independent of his stan- 
dard of intelligence) is that he has never grown 
out of the congenital belief, common to us all at 
a certain stage, that the world owes us what we 
care to take. The idea that to recognise his con- 
dition in good time is to increase the chance of 
adjusting him to the community in which he lives 
—and so giving society the protection which 
present methods of punishment so signally deny 
it—has lately received massive support from two 
sources. 


First, from the legislature. Section 2 of the 
Homicide Act, 1957, recognises that a murderer 
may have a ‘substantially impaired responsibility’ 
that is due to some abnormality of mind beyond 
the scope of the present lunacy and mental de- 
ficiency laws. For the first time the criminal law 
allows that such, a condition may arise from 
‘arrested or retarded development of mind’ as 
well as from ‘disease or injury or any inherent 
causes’. So far as the murderer is concerned, 
therefore, the M’Naghten rules, upon which the 
legal definition of criminal insanity has been 
based for over a hundred years, are as out-moded 
as trial by ordeal; while, for the lesser offender, 
their dubious aid is no more likely to be called 
upon in court than it ever has been in the past. 


Secondly, the Royal Commission.on the Law 
Relating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency, 
reporting in May this year, recommended that for 
legal purposes thére should be a class of patients 
called ‘psychopathic patients’. These people, who 
for some years now have been vaguely described 
as ‘the non-sane-non-insane’ group, had been the 
subject of a mass of would-be definitive evidence 
from mental health experts of many kinds. Most 
of this evidence agreed that psychopathy has its 
origins in the social environment in which the 
patient grew up, and that perhaps the bést hope 
of treatment lies in recognising the condition early, 
though there are cases in which the psychopathic 
behaviour seems to be the result of an illness or 
injury known to have occurred after the age of 
18. ‘The difficulty of describing them,’ said the 
Report in a passage evocative of the contrast be- 
tween describing and knowing an elephant, ‘is a 
difficulty. of language rather than of diagnosis.’ 
They are patients ‘suffering from emotional im- 
maturity or instability: their emotions are warped 
or blunted, over-inhibited or uncontrolled’. They 
may have either ‘inadequate’ or ‘aggressive’ per- 
sonalities : 

An inadequate personality may resfilt in a per- 
son’s having quite abnormal difficulty in applying 
himself to any job; in controlling his spending, in 
planning his domestic life’ and in getting on with 
other people generally: these difficulties are usually 
imcreased when the person is also below average 
in intelligence, . . . Such people may also be in 
danger of economic or social.exploitation by those 
with whom they live. Women may be in danger of 
sexual exploitation not of their own seeking. . 

[or] sexually promiscuous without realising the con- 

sequences to society or to themselves or to the 

children, Other forms of behaviour which may 

result from inadequate personalities include per- 

sistent drifting from job to job, general inability 

to. take an interest in’ any form of occupation, 

pathological lying and ‘swindling, drug addiction 
and alcoholism. 


No one could offer a clear distinction (some 


, 
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psychiatrists and sociologists said there was none) 
between the ‘inadequate’ and the ‘aggressive’ psy- 
chopaths, once they have become established in 
personality. The tendencies of either 

may be manifested in sexual: perversion or any 

form of assault or violence which the person is 

apparently incapable of controlling and which often 
appears to have little motivation. . . . Those whose 
main characteristic is a general inadequacy may be 
vindictive and bad-tempered and occasionally 
extremely violent without apparent cause. 
But whatever their similarities and however they 
are to be defined, there is not at present much 
chance of their getting medical treatment until 
they fall foul of the criminal law. 

It is in this respect that we wish to call attention 
to an important book* by Giles Playfair and 
Derrick Sington to be published next week. The 
authors who are themselves fervently opposed to 
all capital punishment, argue that, despite the 
advances made in the Homicide Act, abolitionists 
in Britain have weakened their case by refusing to 
face squarely the difficult issue of how to deal with 
the potential murdeyer before, as well as after, he 
kills. They believe, indeed, and it is the central 
theme of their remarkable book, that ‘whenever 
possible the time to treat the psychopathic or 
abnormal offender curatively, alike in his own 
interest and in the interest of society, is before 
and not after he murders’. 

This is not to be dismissed as a mere glimpse 
of the obvious, for the authors retell a number of 
well-known case histories in a way that shows, not 
only how some murders could thus have been pre- 
vented, but how others almost certainly have been 
prevented. The now classical characteristics of the 
aggressive psychopath were displayed to the full, 
for example, by Neville Heath, who—although 
his general behaviour pattern had been clear since 
boyhood —was nevertheless allowed to go un- 
checked until he began to kill and kill. Four years 
later, in Baltimore, Maryland, a youth who in 
this book is called Rudi Brettinger was, in 1947, 
sentenced for ‘purse-snatching’ to three years at 
the state reformatory, after medical evidence re- 
markably similar to Dr. Hubert’s in the case of 
Neville Heath: the boy was a psychopath. ‘I 
think it ‘can reasonably be predicted,’ said one of 
the doctors at his trial, ‘that this boy is going to 
go on and murder somebody’. In 1950, haying 
‘paid his debt to society’, he was in trouble again 
—for armed robbery which could just as easily 
have been murder. But this time there was a 
difference: his friends could afford the best de- 
fence, and his legal advisers, in consultation with 
the doctors, decided to take the remarkable course 
of pleading insanity. After a lengthy trial, this 


* The Offenders. Secker & Warburg. 
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plea succeeded, and Rudi was sent, not to jail, bur 4 
to the state mental hospital for cure. At this stage 

it is possible to say with all caution that great _ 
progress has been made towards integrating him — 
with the world around him: though still a patient, © 


he has now been working for many months on 


an outside job. The chances are that Rudi will be ~ 


entirely cured and that the people of Maryland 
have been protected against a Neville Heath in the 
making. 

It is worth underlining the lessons to be learnt 
from this strange and illuminating story —for they 
go to the root of the problem, First, thanks to the 
accident that Rudi’s friends could afford to pay to 
marshal the evidence for such an elaborate de- 
fence, a jury—no more or less prejudiced, it may 
be supposed, in Baltimore than in. Birmingham 
or Bristol—was successfully persuaded of the 
reality of the psychopathic condition. Secondly, 
the court proceedings, usefully recorded by Play- 
fair and Sington in considerable detail, and 
especially Rudi’s own interventions which at the 
time seemed so embarrassing to his defence, pro- 
vide an extraordinarily vivid profile of the psycho- 
path which must help enormously towards the 
understanding of his condition. Thirdly, Rudi’s 
case history as a mental patient since 1950 will be 
of immense value to psychologists everywhere as 
a guide to the treatment of the violent psychopath, 
Fourthly, it seems likely that a potential murderer 
will have been turned into a good citizen. And, 
finally, it is worth remembering that these four 
lessons would be, of equal validity if Rudi had 
actually killed instead of merely robbing. 

Playfair and Sington also tell the story of 
‘Joseph Redenbaugh’ who has been in the state 
penitentiary at Stillwater, Minnesota, for more 
than 40 years, despite countless applications for 
parole. He, too, was a psychopath, showing neither 
remorse nor shame for the two murders he com- 
mitted and confessing his revolting crimes almost 
proudly and with a wealth of detail. Yet in his prison 
lifetime, with scant official encouragement, he has 
worked out his own technique of reform. He be- 
gan with the assumption that if ever he was to 
earn his parole, he must analyse his own crimin- 
ality and its causes. Beginning at 19 (he had left 
school at ten), he read William James’s Principles 
of Psychology, Freud’s Analysis of the Ego, 
Kingley’s Psychoanalysis and Morgan’s Abnormal 
Psychology. In ten years, say Playfair and Sing- 
ton, he. had ‘transformed himself from a psycho- 
pathic, morally imbecile youth into a man more 
highly educated and more deeply honest, too, 
than most men outside prison. . . . He was a man 
who hated idleness, who was always busy, who 
occupied every permitted second of his leisure 
hours in study. Above all, he was a man‘ of 
astonishing valiance’. His story has already been 
told in outline in this journal in an attempt to 
draw public attention to the scandal of the con- 
tinued, and apparently indefinite, confinement of 
a sane and good man whose almost superhuman 
effort of rehabilitation has been based. on the hope 
of ultimate freedom. Playfair and Sington now 
repeat the plea for his release; but the main point 
of his appalling story in the present context is 
that here again a psychopath—a ‘monster’ who 
had killed with inhuman brutality— who escaped 
the death cell by the accident of being tried in an 
abolitionist state, has reclaimed his life so that 
he is fit to take his place as a normal and well- 
adjusted member of society. 

It is fair to say that the early diagnosis and 
treatment of psychopathy are not merely a far-off 


development in distant progressive countries. The 
Borstal system and the ‘young ‘prisoner’ centres | 


have had their. notable. failures, as in the case of 
Heath, but numerous early: discoveries are made 
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and are transferred to institutions like Rampton 
Park for treatment. Rampton houses and treats 
many aggressive psychopaths of low intelligence, 
and it is for this kind of offender that Playfair and 
Sington, with every justification, show the most 
concern. A recent conservative estimate puts the 
number of psychopaths in our prisons at 5 per 
cent; while a recent very careful assessment by 
Dr Peter Scott, of Maudsley Hospital, of cases 
sent to him by the courts under Section Four of 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, puts the propor- 
tion of offenders in need of mental treatment at 
about 15 per cent. Among hardened offenders in 
the long-sentence jails the proportion of psycho- 
paths may be as high as 60 per cent. It is in the 
light of such disclosures that one sees the need 
for the diagnostic services and treatment centres 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Mental Health. 

Nonetheless, what the Commission recom- 
mends in detail may well prove to be of less 
importance: than its general contemplation of 
psychopathy as primarily a medical matter, to be 
treated by doctors and nurses rather than by men 
with large bunches of keys. Now that we are going 
to imprison so many more murderers than we 
hang, that approach acquires great importance. 
Custodial medical treatment, however, and the 
diagnosis that will lead to it, cannot be ensured 
by legislation. The most that parliament could 
do would be to categorise the various kinds of 
‘personality disorder’, psychopathic and otherwise 
—and create the inevitable border-line difficulties. 
Provision for the psychopath must never be made 
too specific, by way of well-meaning attempts to 
define what is quite indefinable. Treatment 
methods must remain flexible and comprehend 
the ‘whole personality’, not only —or even mainly 
—the level of intelligence. On the other hand, in 
so far as an increase in compulsory powers is con- 
templated—and any attempt to detect and cure 
the criminal psychopath does inevitably imply 
at the very least more indeterminate sentences — 
the distinctions between border-line cases become 
more important than ever: parliament must be 
ever watchful to ensure that the law is not armed 
with the power to put people away indefinitely 
merely because they are tiresome or will not 
conform. 

Playfair and Sington’s book, for all that it bears 
traces of. confused thinking at some points, may 
justly be considered a landmark in the develop- 
ment of criminological thought. Their recapitu- 
lation of the cases of Heath, Brettinger and 
Redenbaugh “is by far the most convincing and 
credible attempt yet made to explain the psycho- 
pathic mind to the ordinary layman who has to 
bear, without expert scientific knowledge, the 
responsibility of being both a voter and a jury- 
man. They establish beyond doubt that (a) the 
psychopath is, in common parlance, recognisably: 
mad — though the nature of his mental disorder is 
not easily defined; (b) in certain conditions he is 
as incapable of refraining from violent crime as 


‘is the schizophrene who believes himself to be 


the avenging angel of the Lord; (c) he can be 
cured 

The next time some pathetically inadequate 
‘human monster’ is dragged to court through a 
chorus of ignorant hysteria to face the charge of 
taping a child or cutting an old woman’s throat, 
those who havé read this book will reflect, not only 


that justice and hysteria go ill together, but that | 


the traditional methods of retributive punishment 


', —for which the mob is always clamouring — have 


been singularly ineffectual in protecting society 


ms from violence. Might it not be more sensible, as 


well as more humane, to try remedial measures 


’ instead? 
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Tue Russian satellite is a splendid technical 
achievement. It is also the most dramatic expres- 
sion of the most important fact in world politics 
—that Russian technology is, in a good many 
respects, ahead of American. There is no excuse 
for being surprised that the Russians are so good: 
anyone who took the trouble to think has expected 
it for years (cf. ‘New Minds for the New World,’ 
NEw STATESMAN, 8 September, 1956). But most 
people in the west haven’t taken the trouble to 
think. They have basked in a kind of technical 
conceit, encouraged by the accident of having got 
in first with the Industrial Revolution. Well, as the 
satellite goes whizzing over their heads, now they 
know. At least, they know something, but not all. 
What they don’t know—although again there is 
no excuse for not knowing—is that the Russian 
lead is likely to increase, not diminish. In produc- 
tive technology (i.e., in making large quantities of 
cars, typewriters, fountain pens) they are still 20 
to 30 years behind the US: in inventive tech- 
nology, they have gone in front. It may very well 
be that, in the long view of history, this will seem 
the decisive single result of the Revolution. For 
it has happened because, whatever other principles 
of the Revolution the Soviet bosses have reneged 
on, they have never gone back on one—that the 
world can only. be mastered: by science. Hence a 
system of education which produces more scien- 
tists, and scientists deeply and liberally trained, 
than the rest of the world put together. Hence a 
whole educated class to whom science is not some- 
thing to shy away from. The other day, I. I. Rabi, 
one of the most distinguished US physicists, a 
Nobel prizewinner and a sort of American Cher- 
well, was complaining of the gulf in the west 
between the scientific and non-scientific cultures : 
‘In the US,’ he said, ‘a scientist has a feeling of 
intellectual loneliness.’ That remark would be 
unthinkable in the USSR. 


* * * 


_ Just how unthinkable, one can get some insight 
by reading Dudintsev’s novel. A good deal of the 


plot of Not By Bread Alone, and almost all the 


background, must be pretty incomprehensible to 
anyone who hasn’t at least a nodding acquaintance 
with engineering practice, There are perhaps two 
novelists in England who could write with 
Dudintsev’s command of applied science. Even if 
they wanted to, they couldn’t use such material in 
a novel without meeting complete incomprehen- 
‘sion from the literary public. Whereas Dudintsev’s 
book has been a great popular success in Russia, 
and the critical discussions go on as if every 
literate person knew what the inside of a develop- 


. ment laboratory was like. Incidentally, most of the 


English reviews I have seen of the novel have been 
quite remarkably ill-informed. Presumably for the 
reason which I have just mentioned, the back- 
ground of the work has mystified almost everyone; 
but one would have thought that its literary pro- 


‘ ‘venance was obvious enough. As V. S. Pritchett 


demonstrated in this journal last week, the book is 
steeped in the tradition of the classical Russian 
novelists. But mostly this has gone unnoticed: 
does no one read them any more? Still, in the 


‘ long and gloomy history of novel reviewing, other 


books have been more crassly misunderstood than 
this one. When one of D. H. Lawrence’s early 
novels came out—I think it was The White Pea- 
cock —the Daily News reviewer sagely and firmly 
advised -him: ‘to cultivate a more intense vision’. 
Lawrence, like Dr Leavis; was.not especially recep- 
tive of jokes at his own expense; .but when he 
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read that, he lay on the floor and kicked his 


feet in the air. 
* — * 


A day or two before the Russians launched their 
satellite, the Prime Minister was speaking at the 
Constitutional Club. ‘In the fight against infla- 
tion,” he said, ‘I hope I can rely on the support of 
the crossbowmen of England.’ Surely, as he 
uttered those stirring words, Mr Macmillan — who 
is for all his faults more humorous than D. H. 
Lawrence —must have been cursing the damned 
fools who christened the new Conservative 
quarterly, Crossbow. It is almost too good to be 
true: or rather, it is too true to be good, at least 
for the PM. It is exactly like the thinkers of 
the Bow Group, when searching for a name, to 
look back into history: it is even more like them 
to get their history wrong. The crossbow has 
been an obsolete weapon for 500 years: even in its 
prime, it was never a good one. It was too cum- 
brous, it needed too many supernumeraries, and 
its rate of fire was much too slow (six to ten times 
slower than that of the longbow). Have young 
Conservatives never wondered why the English 
had technical superiority at Crecy? Have they 
never wondered why the English took to the long- 
bow as the staple infantry weapon? Have they 
never wondered about anything? 

* * * 


‘ Meanwhile, a good many people are wondering 
—is it true that the Russians want us to go on 
making H-bombs? If so, why? It can hardly be 
for the sake of our bright eyes—for, in a way 
rather hard for us to take, post-revolutionary 
Russians have always felt closer in sympathy to 
the US than to us. It is no use arguing, as one has 
sometimes tried to do. True, England is to the 
left of the US. True, the English understand 
Russian literature, and vice versa, better than 
either understand .American literature. True, 
English and Russians laugh at the same things. 
But the Russians remain obstinate. They admit all 
that —but still, they cannot get away from it, the 
Americans seem to them their sort of people, and 
we don’t. Perhaps it is the sense of space, the 
passionate hunger for the future, that both their 
countries have, compared with our claustrophilia 
and addiction to the past — which, to a foreigner, 
seems as strong on the left as among Mr 
Macmillan’s crossbowmen. So, if Mr Krushchev 
wants us to have H-bombs, what is the reason? 
I am not saying that he’s wrong. Three is a less 
dangerous number than two for all political 
purposes. Nevertheless, it is a very odd volte face; 
as a minor but delectable consequence, we are 
presumably going to see a lot of estimable gentle- 
men in this country stand on their ethical heads. 
I suspect, without any evidence at all, that the 
Soviet political bosses have done some drastic 
re-thinking about political and military strategy 
this summer, and that that re-thinking has given 
them nothing but pleasure. Probably they hadn’t 
previously believed everything that their scien- 
tists promised. Politicians everywhere have found 
that scientists promise a bit too much, a bit too 
early. But now the politicians are convinced, and 
accordingly are more confident than they have ever 
been before. Why that should make them benevo- 
lent to our H-bombs is still, of course, not clear, 
but I shall be a good deal surprised if there is no 
connection. 

* * * 

Time magazine is no friend of mine, but credit 
where credit is due. I mentioned last week that 
Mike Wallace’s interview with Governor Faubus 
was harsher than anything we could imagine in 
this country. I have just seen the issues of Time 
for 30 September and 7 October, and they make 
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Wallace’s attitude seem as bland as Richard 
Dimbleby’s. I don’t believe any editor in this 
country would allow his reports to be as totally 
committed as these are—partly because we have 
lost the habit of being violent about real issues 
(all contemporary English polemic has a touch 
of the intellectually phoney), partly, of course, 
because of the laws of libel. Time comes straight 
out, and accuses Faubus of having organised the 
mob violence; it accuses his agent by name. It 
goes on: ‘Orval Faubus had thus staked his political 
future on his claim that there would be violence in 
Little Rock. Almost single-handed, he had created 
the reality of violence from its myth’. When will 
any of us write like that about South Africa? 


x * * 


Yet we have our points. Whenever I read THis 
ENGLAND, I can’t help rejoicing at the supreme 
and uninhibited loopiness of the English. I have 
just seen the new selection, for the years 1953-7. 
They are as good, as happily loopy, as ever they 
were. I suggest, as a parlour game, picking out the 
three items which make you gurgle most. Here 
are mine: 


“But, writing as a clergyman, I have sometimes 
wondered whether, had the list of “Honours due” 
been prepared by God, the names would have 
been the same. They might, of course, but then 
again they might not.’—Letter in Scotsman. 


“Mr Clement Davies was also in first-class form. 
His forthright declaration that “you are either a 
Liberal or you are not a Liberal” brought down 
the house. Everybody knew what he meant!’— 
A. J. Cummings in News Chronicle. 


“Where else except in Kenya could an African 
whose grandparents were perhaps cannibals watch 
really good polo?’—Letter in Hampshire 
Chronicle. 

NICHOLAS 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Hundreds of people ’phoned the Air Ministry in 
Lendon to ask: “What is the RAF going to do about 
the Red Moon?’ 
ae ee 

A voice from the Royal Observatory in Hurstmon- 
ceaux, Sussex, said: “There’s going to be nobody here 
to watch it. 

“We only work a five-day week and everybody went 
home at half-past five on Friday.’— Sunday Pictorial. 


when 

she was in London recently: ‘He kept saying “Jolly 

” Oh, the British are wonderful. So precise.’ — 
News Chronicle. (G. H. Pumphrey.) 


I am engaged to a wonderful man, but lately he has 
He 
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‘A woNDERFUL scientific achievement.’ The con- 
gratulations of the Astronomer Royal are typical: 
scientists in the West have reacted generously to 
the remarkable Russian enterprise in shooting 
the first man-made moon into its orbit. By coin- 
cidence there were two major ‘space conferences’ 
in progress—the IGY meeting in Washington 
and the International Conference on Astronautics 
in Barcelona—at which the Russian experts could 
savour their success. The recriminations came 
later. The suggestion that the Russians had 
double-crossed the IGY by operating the signals 
on other than the agreed (American) wavelength 
and sending the satellite up by stealth was im- 
mediately denied by the IGY Secretary-General, 
Professor Marcel Nicolet, who announced that the 
Russians had duly communicated their proposed 
wavelengths and had observed, within two hours, 
the international agreement to notify IGY of a 
successful launching. 

The chagrin and dismay of the Americans is 
understandable. The delay in the US project 
is due to difficulties with the rocket which is 
to carry the satellite, 20 inches in diameter and 
weighing just over 20 pounds. (This delay has 
been blamed on the rivalry between the US ser- 
vice departments.) But what is surprising is the 
difference between the American plans and the 
Soviet achievement. Mr A. A. Blagonravov, the 
Moscow rocket expert, has reaffirmed that the 
Russian ‘moon’ weighs 184 pounds—nine times 
heavier than the American sphere—and it has 
been carried further into space than the intended 
American orbit. This means that the Russian 
rocket: may have weighed as much as 150 tons, 
compared to the 11 tons of the US rocket “Van- 
guard’. Now no one can have any doubts about 
the reality and the range of a Russian ICBM and 
that, of course, has military implications which 
are more immediate than the still-speculative 
military use of space-satellites. 

This is a technological achievement which 
must shatter forever any illusions about western 
engineering superiority. But the launching into 
the orbit has proved something else—the scien- 
tific qualities of the Russians. Because of the 
emphasis which, for the past 40 years, the Rus- 
sians have put on practical results, it has com- 
monly been assumed that the Russians were pro- 


tween 40° north and south of the equator. The 
US zone would, therefore, have covered a waist- 
line ‘cummerbund’ of the globe roughly the 
of Africa. The Russian orbit means that 
of the populated world is traversed by its 
the capitals of the world have 
By tee and television, the or- 
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The Red Moon 





with every transit of the equator the extra gravi- 
tational pull of the bulge speeds up the satellite 
slightly. This temporary increase in speed hag 
the effect of putting a westward twist on the 
orbit. The accurate determination of this differ- 
ence in longitude ought to make it possible to 
measure the earth more exactly. 

According to Professor Dobronavov, a Soviet 
expert, the launching rocket was in three stages, 
The first stage dropped away at about 4,000 
m.p.h.; the second stage, powered perhaps by a {| 
different fuel, and carrying the guiding controls, 
dropped off when a speed of 12,000 miles an hour 
was reached; the third stage, charged ‘with yet 
another type of propellent, boosted the speed to 
18,000 miles an hour. After the last stage had been 
slanted into the final orbit by the instruments in’ 
the second stage the satellite itself was released. 

Although the satellite was only broadcasting in- 
formation about its own movements and about 
temperature, its size—as big as a heavy man— 
indicates what is immediately possible. Filled with 
instruments, it could send back important infor- 
mation about the ionosphere, that ‘mirror in the 
sky’ which makes radio communications pos- 
sible; about cosmic and other radiations; about the 
weather, which lies between it-and the world; and 
information about space itself. This will be of first- 
rate importance in planning rocket flights to the 
moon. Such moon voyages, first with instruments 
or animals and later with humans, are now defi- 
nitely possible and the Russians are optimistically 
canvassing their chances of making the first of 
them, The speed which put the satellite into its 
orbit where it is still constrained by the forces of 
gravity was 18,000 miles an hour. With another 
7,000 miles an hour it would have the velocity to 
escape from gravitation entirely and ‘coast’ to the 
moon. Its size also suggests possibilities of turn- 
ing such a satellite into an all-seeing observer of 
events on earth. In time, it should be possible to 
mount a television transmitter on such a satellite 
and, with telescopic and infra-red lenses, to re- 
ceive back pictures of the earth which it is scan- 
ning in transit. This translates President Eisen- 
hower’s ‘open skies’ plan into a new dimension. 

The prestige of this accomplishment is enor- 
mous—a physical achievement very different in 
kind but second in importance to the release of 
atomic energy. The Americans are crestfallen 
because it shakes their confidence in their techno- 
logical supremacy: despite the vast amount of 
money they have already spent on _ rocket 
development they were beaten to the post. ‘This 
setback, however, will undoubtedly provoke them 
to greater efforts and greater expenditures. British 
scientists are very much on the sidelines, because 
this country has not been able to afford such an 
ambitious project and because our rocket work 
has been confined mainly to military needs and 
guided missiles. During the IGY our ‘rockoons’ 
—short-lived rockets—are going to probe into 
space but without attempting a satellite orbit. 

The Russian achievement will have a salutary 
effect on the thinking of all scientists. The Space 
Age is definitely here. It is no longer possible for 
eminent Fellows of the Royal Society to say that 
they ‘leave space travel to science fiction’ or for 


an Astronomer Royal to talk about inter-planetary 


travel as ‘utter bilge’. And quite apart from costly 
projects for adventures into space, this ‘break- 
through’ will promote research with all kinds’ of 
intermediate practical possibilities, and release the ~ 
thinking of a new generation of scientists from the — 
physical limitations of this planet. 4 
RITCHIE CALDER 
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The Self-Master 


One Sunday morning, a quarter of a century ago, 
Klemperer conducted a concert in Vienna. He 
was about to begin the Ninth Symphony of 
Bruckner. He stood, arms outstretched, before the 
orchestra, baton poised. He waited until the 
crowded hall was still. He waited a few minutes 
more in a silence that could be felt. A grey-haired 
man in the front row of the circle leaned forward 
as if drawn and, before a note was sounded, 
before Klemperer had moved his baton, this 
middle-aged Viennese buried his head in his 
hands and, convulsively, burst into tears. 

He was approaching Klemperer in the right spirit. 
Klemperer does not make music to soothe any 
breast, savage or other. He has never been amongst 
the fashionable virtuosi. He has remained aloof, 
lonely, and a little forbidding. He is not a Grand 
Seigneur as Bruno Walter is. He has not the fas- 
cination of Furtwangler, who bared himself in 
confession 4 propos of Beethoven. He is not the 
urbane communicative pleasure-sharing con- 
noisseur that Beecham is; and, though Toscanini 
more than shared Klemperer’s integrity, he never 
achieved, if ever he sought, the austerity of Klem- 
perer. Klemperer is content with truth naked; 
Toscanini enhanced truth to the Higher Fidelity. 
Klemperer, with Bruno Walter, was a young 
disciple of Mahler; but he and Walter are poles 
apart, Klemperer the tough-minded, Walter the 
tender-minded. If Klemperer is today a Mah- 
lerian at all, it is Mahler without the Schmalz. 
Mahler is not all wrung-from-the-heart drips of 
string portamenti and appoggiatura; not all ‘sehr 
zart und innig’, not all sentiment and sensibility. 
There is a hard core in his music, as there was in 
the man himself, especially in the purely instru- 
mental symphonies of his middle period, where 
melody is often bony and percussive and astrin- 
gent, without harmonic softening. Mahler’s 
Jewish intellect was sharp. Study the forehead 
of the man in the photographs; you don’t have a 
forehead like that for nothing. And Klemperer’s 
forehead is like Mahler’s. Klemperer, also born a 
Jew, once’ said that Bruno Walter’s conducting of 
Mahler was “too Jewish’, and Bruno Walter is a 
Jew, too. Walter represents or incarnates one side 
of Mahler’s nature, Klemperer the other. If we 
could put them together we should have the 
complete Mahler. 

Every classic, said Stendhal, has been a 
romantic in his day; but Klemperer’s romanticism 
was never more than skin-deep. He has always 
looked in music for the essential form and tried 
to penetrate to the creative coil. The outward 
show of tone, the allurements of orchestral colours 
and texture, have interested him only as secondary 
phenomena. He has concentrated on the rhythm 
that is the beginning, the governing factor in 
architectural balance. The orchestra for Klem- 
perer is the medium, not for a moment to be 
exhibited as a thing-in-itself. He sometifnes seems 
to change the colours of the orchestra to a neutral 
grey. He is never the obvious Maestro; in fact, he 
has the classical secret of anonymity. His power 
over the orchestra, omnipresent, works invisibly. 
Once he has established the tempo as if once and 
for all in the first bar, the music seems to move 
by its own volition, the instrumentalists marching 
rank on rank like the army of unalterable law. 
He has been known to set Mozart in motion and, 
having sent each note on its starry way, it has 
appeared as if he might have left the rostrum 
and sat down to contemplate his own fiat lux. 
The patterns of tone have gravitated to their places 
in the musical sky as the stars in their courses. 


Klemperer does not woo the senses. Not infre- 
quently he tears off the sensuous dress of music, 
revealing not the flesh but the bone and brain 
cells. He might at times be conducting for the 
deaf who (like Beethoven) can listen with the 
inner ear. He does not break watches and batons 
in despair at rehearsal. He fixes men with his eyes. 
The mouth twitches and droops at one side. 
‘What are you playing?’ he asked an instrumen- 
talist who was dallying with a solo part. The 
instrumentalist replied that he was following the 
marking in his part. “What does it say?’ asked 
Klemperer. ‘Ad lib’, replied the instrumentalist; 
and Klemperer growled: ‘Whose lib?’ 

The stern side of him should not be over- 
emphasised. He is a Faustian and has been through 
the little and the great worlds, has heard the 
chimes at midnight and after, and more than once 
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has been tempted to cry out to the passing 
moment ‘Delay!’—‘Verweile doch! Du bist so 
schén!’ But in music he finds as much of the 
ethical as the aesthetic. He has seldom if ever 
used music as a means of emotional or erotic 
release. He is, like Mahler, a religious man, music 
his gospel and way of life. “The works of this 
artist or of that,’ wrote Mahler to his wife, ‘are 
properly speaking the ephemeral and mortal parts 
of him, but what a man makes of himself, what 
he becomes through the untiring effort to live and 
to be, is permanent. Die Meistersinger, the Ninth 
Symphony, Faust, all of them are only the dis- 
carded husks, the shells. I don’t mean, of course, 
that artistic creation is superfluous. It is a neces- 
sity of man for growth.’ 

Klemperer could well say ‘Amen’ to this. Ac- 
cording to ordinary chances and levels of good 
and bad fortune he should not really be making 
music at all today; he should indeed be either 
dead or mentally and physically crippled. As he 
approached old age and after being exiled from 
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Germany by Hitler, he was afflicted by a tumour 
on the brain. Then, after regaining strength and 
clearness of the mind, he suffered severe hurt to 
the body, a smashed femur. By stupendous, almost 
frightening will-power, he thrust infirmity after 
infirmity from him. Huddled in a chair, one side 
of him partially paralysed, he dominated or- 
chestras. His fingers could not hold a baton; but 
they could point, and with eyes, go. to the seat 
of error in the ranks before. him, expose it, 
chastise it, correct it. He was during this period 
of physical pain and handicap, truly a reincarna- 
tion of Mahler, and living through an actual ex- 
perience of Mahler. When Mahler conducted the 
first performance of his Eighth Symphony, he 
was stricken with arthritis. He had to conduct 
sitting, conduct the vast forces of his ‘Symphony 
of a Thousand’, a multitude of instrumentalists, 
soloists, choruses, double choruses, men, women 
and children, piled up before him in a mighty 
pyramid, urged on to a musical apotheosis of 
the closing scenes of Goethe’s Faust (Part II!). 
Able to move only his right hand chin-high, he 
not only dominated the assembled performers in 
front of him, but he also dominated the audience 
crowded behind his back. To speak of Klemperer 
as a great musician and conductor is half of the 
truth and not the important half. He is a great 
man of our time, ennobled through ‘untiring 
effort to live and be’. 

Klemperer was born in a middle-class family 
in Breslau 72 years ago. His father was a mer- 
chant. From his mother he learned the notes on 
the piano, and at 16 went to the Conservatium 
at Frankfurt, later to Berlin, where he studied the 
piano under Kwast and composition under 
Pfitzner. Mahler, after his first meeting with the 
student Klemperer, wrote for him a letter of in- 
troduction saying ‘this young man is predestined 
to be a great conductor’. At this time Klemperer 


himself had not thought of a career. as a .con-~ 


ductor; like every other young German musician, 
he intended to compose. (He has, in fact, com- 
posed several works, including, significantly 
enough, a setting of the 42nd Psalm, and a ‘Sacred 
Mass’.) » Mahler apparently saw something 
already at work in Klemperer of the power which 
later made him a leader of men. Without some 
tyranny of personal power, at times striking a 
certain terror, no man can conduct an orchestra; 
for all good orchestras are made up of hard- 
bitten musicians who do not readily follow the 
man at the conductor’s desk unless they respect 
him and even, in recurrent moments, fear him. 

From Prague, where at Mahler’s recommenda- 
tion he went as conductor of the German opera, 
Klemperer began his career and passed through 
the usual struggles, advancements and set-backs, in 
Hamburg, Strassburg, Cologne. But he was long 
winning international renown. The taste of the 
time ran to the romantic or exhibitionist schools 
of ‘interpretation’. His debut in London at a 
Courtauld Sargent Concert in the 1920s, was not 
notable. W. J. Turner in this journal was possibly 
the only writer on music in this country who 
immediately perceived his genius. In Germany, 
Klemperer came into his own at the Kroll Opera 
in 1927, where as director and conductor, he 
departed from the usual crowded repertory 
system and concentrated on a comparatively few 
productions each season, insisting on numerous 
rehearsals. The result was a superb ensemble 
which satisfied the public even in the absence of 
star performers. Forty-four operas were presented 
70 times each. Klemperer did for the Kroll Opera 
in Berlin what Toscanini did at the Scala in 
Milan. But his range was wider; he produced not 
only the standard works but also Janacek’s Aus 
einem Totenhaus, Schénberg’s Die Gluckliche 
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Hand and Erwartung, Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
and L’Histoire du Soldat, and Hindemith’s Neues 
vom Tage. 

With the advent of Hitler an abrupt end was 
made of his contract in Berlin. Driven abroad, he 
found himself in Los Angeles in charge of an 
American orchestra; but he did not come under 
American influences. No power in the US, or 
elsewhere, could streamline Klemperer. After the 
war the reaction set in against the subjective ways 
of interpretation, the call. was for unromantic 
detachment, and Klemperer was made a rallying 
point for the neo-classic purists. Klemperer had 
passed through experience enough in worlds of 
flesh and the devil; he did not come by his old- 
age asceticism because of a ‘reaction’ in any 
artistic ‘movement’... It was. by will-power and 
self-mastery that he attained the chaste objectivity 
which young people of today affect to share as 
though after the manner born. 

He reads Goethe every morning. He is not only 
Faustian, but also he is Mephistopheles to his own 
Faust. The spirit of denial in him, the imp of 
mischief breaks out, perhaps only playfully 
nowadays. Once he postponed a rehearsal because 
one of the trumpet players had lost his way in 
the fog. The programme included Strauss’s Ein 
Heldenleben. Klemperer was assured that the 
missing trumpet player would certainly turn up in 
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the next hour; but Klemperer said ‘No: rehearsal 
this afternoon’. At three o’clock the orchestra was 
again assembled, at some trouble and cost. ‘Ah,’ 
said Klemperer, ‘We are all here? The first trum- 
pet here? fal So! Wir. beginnen rehearsal. Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik.’ He has mellowed .consider- 
ably. It is not likely, though, that. Klemperer 
would subscribe to the ‘Ripeness is all’ philo- 
sophy. Rather can we imagine him quoting as his 
credo the lines of Goethe: ‘Nur der verdient sich 
Freiheit wie das Leben, Der taglich sie erobern 
muss’ —‘He only earns his freedom and existence, 
who daily conquers them anew’. 

It is natural that he has come to fulfilment in 
Beethoven. He can sublimate fist-shaking cour- 
age, revolt and idealism in the Eroica; he has found 
convalescence in the Pastoral; and. by wrestling 
with himself as vehemently as with Beethoven in 
the Missa Solemnis, he has arrived at a certain 
serenity and complete self-mastery. One day, 
when he was resting and taking a sparse lunch 
after a rehearsal of the Missa Solemnis, a message 
was brought asking if he would conduct the 
National Anthem atthe concert. ‘But how,’ he 
asked, ‘how can I. play the-National Anthem to- 
morrow?: The Missa Solemnis is a spiritual work.’ 
He said it with a simple fervour that expressed the 
credo which, as man and artist, keeps him going 
and inspires him, . 


Fleet Street Notebook 


Tus may seem an odd week to tum one’s mind 
to: parish .pumps. But even with a red moon 
circling the earth and a Soviet H-bomb exploding 


in outer space, it remains the case that news of 
what goes‘on round the parish pump is the news- 


that touches most people most. intimately. And it 
so happens that I have received letters from two 
correspondents, one on Clydebank and one in 
Stoke-on-Trent, which raise in an acute form 
issues of principle concerning the way in which 
Fleet Street sometimes deals for its own pleasure 
and profit with events that directly touch the lives 
of unpretentious people. In a burst of Scot- 
tish candour at the time of the Royal Commission 
on the Press, my eminent friend Mr John Gordon 
disclosed that he had once circulated his staff on 
the Sunday Express saying: “The plain fact is— 
and we all know it to be true—that whenever we 


see a story in a newspaper concerning something 


we know about, it is more often wrong than right’. 

My Stoke-on-Trent correspondent reports a 
particular recent instance of this. ‘You might, 
he writes, ‘be doing a good service to about 2,000 
fairly average and decent people by considering 
the treatment given to the shocking story of a 
family of young adolescents whose widowed 
mother was accused in the juvenile court at Han- 
ley of habitually giving beer and cigarettes to the 
children.’ Iam bound to say that I do not myself 
remember the story; but apparently, during the 
course of the hearing, a Church of England lay 
reader, who was one of the witnesses, was per- 
mitted by the magistrates to elaborate and declare, 
without producing evidence, that on the Chell 
Heath estate, where the mother concerned lived, 
this was nothing out of the common; that the 
majority of parents gave their young children 
cigarettes and, if not beer, then shandy. What 
followed from this odd remark was, according to 
my correspondent, a series of stories in the 
national dailies under such headlines as ‘Little 
Shockers. Beer, Bad Language and Fags‘at 14’. 
And such openings as ‘They smoke. They drink 
beer. They swear. And they’re not yet 15. The 


little tough-guys of Chell Heath’, to quote onc 
example. The result of this kind of story,-pub- 
lished apparently with little or no attempt to check 
whether. the remark: of one witness in.@ juvenile 
court case had any real justification, has been, 
writes my correspondent, devastating..for.-the: 
people on the estate. He asks whether there are 
no means, through the Press Council or otherwise, 
to force newspapers to make some attempt. to 
check on such things before publishing  sensa- 
tional stories which can do damage of this sort. 

The first answer that comes into one’s mind, 
of course, is that this is a matter where local 
correspondents must be held particularly respon- 
sible. These reporters serve as-the eyes and ears of 
the national press, but since for the most_part 
they also work in local weekly papers which are 
an integral part of the communities in which 
they circulate, it might be presumed that - they 
would take care to see that what they send 
presents an accurate and balanced picture of the 
people among whom they have to live. This is 
where my second correspondent comes in. He 
is himself a free-lance journalist on Clydebank. 
He writes to complain bitterly that, although the 
local man takes the rap when a national paper 
suddenly decides to make use of a piece of local 
news and give it the full works, he has in fact as 
often as not no say in what appears. This brood- 
ing storm between local correspondents and 
some national newspapers has now exploded in 
a rather interesting way on Clydebank itself. 
There the editor .of a small local paper, the 
Clydebank Press, has deliberately withheld news 
of a meeting, covered exclusively by members of 
his staff, from two papers, the Daily Express and 
the Scottish Daily Record, while sending it to all 
others, because, he claims, he could not trust 
these two to use the material fairly. 

The occasion was a meeting addressed by the 
Moderator’ of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr George F. Macleod. Dr 
Macleod has himself had various brushes with 
the press, remarking on one occasion that every- 
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Oil for the future 


Where the seas receded from the continents 
a million or a hundred million years ago, they 
left deposits that have since turned into oil. 


Oil is a young industry, not yet out of its first 
century. And the next fifty years must see the 
world production of oil double, and perhaps 
treble: to supply the energy demands of a world 
population that is increasing at the rate of 
30,000,000 a year. 

Our most certain supplies of new oil lie in the 
proven oil basins. These stretch across the 
continents and contain the great river systems: 
the Mississippi, the Tigris/Euphrates, the 
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Grey striped areas are the proven oil basins of 
“i hy Colombia and Venezuela. Black areas are oil- 
Co os fields already in production. 


Ural/Volga, the Ganges and the Indus. New 
oilfields are being discovered in the vast expanses 
of these basins, where the seas once covered the earth, 
But the search for new oil sources is being 
extended under the deserts of the Sahara, the 
great rain-forests of South America, the 
Arctic Circle and the continental shelves of the 

. high seas. The geologists and the geophysicists who 
locate the new oilfields are the explorers of today. 
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one who has had anything to do with newspaper- 
men ‘comes. to know the pleasantness of 
pressmen as individuals and the irresponsible twist 
they end by giving to nearly every mortal thing 
by their passion for the sensational and, it might 
be claimed, their orders from above’. In this 
case the editor of the Clydebank Press decided on 
his own responsibility that a local meeting be- 
tween the Moderator and the church officers and 
clergy of Clydebank, to which his paper alone 
had been invited, ought not to be sent to the 
two papers mentioned because he had, he alleges, 
no confidence from past experience that they 
would publish a truthful and unbiased report. 
His charge appears to be that, because the Scot- 
tish edition of the Daily Express has deeply in- 
volved itself in the controversy over the suggestion 
that the Church of Scotland should have bishops, 
it is unwilling to give a straight unbalanced 
report of any speech made by the Moderator, 
who is believed to be in favour of bishops. His 
charge against the Daily Record is different. It 
is that since it was taken over by the Mirror 
group it has given ‘sensational and almost inco- 
herent treatment to every subject it headlines’. 
The editor of the Clydebank Press may or may 
not be right in this allegation of what these two 
papers would have done with the report if he 
had sent it. But certainly there are large num- 
bers of people all over the country who, having 
had the dubious pleasure of seeing some local 
news in which they have themselves been con- 
cerned translated into the idiom of Fleet Street, 
have emerged from the ordeal more than ever 
convinced that ‘you can’t trust press’. It is 
of those things which in the long run will only 
be altered if journalists themselves act. 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 








Is 1T TIME a Gastronomer 
Royal was appointed: Are we to muddle along with 
nobody to tell us what is approved cating—sorry, 
dictary intake : Can we go on cating bread, for instance, 
if no one tells us we may? 

With simply terrific respect, yes. And anyway, 
confirmed bread-addicts now have scientific backing. 
In our benighted way, it seems we have hit on a good 
thing in bread. It is, say the pundits, tremendously 
nourishing. In other words, it’s good for you. 
“8 03 to a recent report*, in the average dict, 
bread and flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin B, 
than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you 
can get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family cats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 

*National Food i 
pobied by MSO. Committee Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
in 1955, bre, lour provided, in the au iet, 26°59 
the reco pte ge the protein; 2 a ae vert rad 
23°4% of the iron; 28-7% of the Vitamin B,. 

Ackd—-act las than 1.60 villgnce isonet kag thes 

1-65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0-24 milligrams, 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREA/, 2”. ARLINGTON STREET, 

. LONDON, 5.W.1 zs! 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
The Ring Revisited 


The Ring of the Nibelung is a mountain chain 
with foothills extending in all directions; we may 
approach it from any quarter, but the’ angle from 
which we first glimpse the whole range is likely 
to affect our feelings about it for the rest of our 
lives. As a pre-radio child far from all musical 
activities, I first encountered it as pure narrative, 
embedded in a children’s story-book which men- 
tioned neither Wagner nor music. I thought it a 
marvellous story, and still do: not so enthralling 
as the Odyssey, but still richer in its suggestion 
of a vast and immeasurably. picturesque universe 
—forest and flood, rainbow and fire, mountain top 
and river bed. People who find this world tedious 
must have lost all touch with their childhood. 

Years passed; I was introduced to those exces- 
sively maligned Wagnerian concert extracts by 
way of some ancient and gruff gramophone 
records; and at once I recognised with rapture the 
audible counterpart of the magical nature-world_ of 
my story-book. I began, in Shaw’s words, ‘to 
breathe that vast orchestral atmosphere of fire, 
air, earth and water’ beside which other music, 
however great, seems to belong indoors. I saw 
the glittering bridge lead to Walhalla in the setting 
sun; I sprawled in the cool forest depths, listened 
to the drowsy woodland hum and the sudden 
bright streaks of birdsong, tasted the pure morn- 
ing air of the mountain top, looked all round me 
in the sudden stillness at the spread-out world. 
The Ring revealed itself as the greatest of picture- 
books; and even now I value the vein of nature 
poetry in Wagner quite as highly as the human 
drama in the tetralogy, and far. above those ‘philo- 
sophical aspects’ and profounder ‘messages’ about 
which, to tell the truth, I have always been rather 
vague. , 

How then would Rudolf Kempe’s Ring, as it 
has been once more unfolded to us at Covent 
Garden, strike a listener with such an approach 
as this? To speak of ‘Kempe’s Ring’ is no idle 
phrase: he has stamped his conception on contem- 
porary audiences as powerfully as Bruno Walter 
and Sir Thomas Beecham stamped theirs on 
audiences between the wars; and it is indeed a 
noble conception, clear and compact, musical and 
intelligent, a matter of scrupulous control and 
fine architectural proportion, free from all false 
rhetoric and emotional self-indulgence. These 
qualities, virtuous in themselves, beget further 
virtues in the singers, who can make themselves 
heard without shouting or screaming or barking. 
But for so much studious moderation a price has 
to be paid. If there is no ranting or roaring in 


Kempe’s Ring, there is also some want of. 


splendour and colour, of scale and scope. The 
familiar landscape seems less glorious than before. 


Thirty years ago Bruno Walter, with the help of | 


a superlative group of singers, gave us a Ring 
that was also musical from end to end; but the 
great moments used then, I recall, to blaze in a 
style which is possibly becoming antipathetic to 
the modern listener. It is partly a matter of 
dynamics; partly of rhythmic vigour. Kempe’s 
Ring is exquisitely beautiful, but I find it a shade 
polite. 

His handling of Das Rheingold was typical. 
With his eyes on the great vistas ahead, he kept 
the one-act “Vorabend’ quiet and low-toned, reso- 
lutely refusing to anticipate subsequent thrills. 
In theory, his case was impeccable; in practice, 
this. Rheingold was more. than a little dull—the 


Rhine less . sweeping, the Rhinemaidens less 
seductive and less. differentiated, the Giants less 
ponderous, and Loge (Erich Witte) less mis- 
chievous and mercurial than we expect; only 
Hotter’s majestic Wotan and the furious Alberich 
of Otakar Kraus were right up to scale. On the 
other hand, almost all Die Walkiire and especially 
the first act of Siegfried showed the conductor’s 
refined art at its greatest; in the latter he had at 
his disposal not only a thoroughly competent 
Siegfried in Windgassen but a marvellously 
skilful and artistic Mime in Peter Klein; and the 
resulting flexibility and variety were truly delight- 
ful to experience. During the second act we 
began to feel some lack of tenderness and 
sensuous bloom in the tone of both hero and 
orchestra; and the interlude which paints Sieg- 
fried’s ascent to the fire-girt rock has been known 
to sound more exciting and impressive. Fhe duet 
which ends this opera and that which opens the 
main action of Gétterdimmerung were again too 
calm and too subdued to convey the physical 
rapture of the lovers; but both soprano and tenor, 
and the orchestra too, reached great heights in the 
dramatic confrontations of the second act and the 
reminiscent monologues of the last. 

Mme Birgit Nilsson, the new Briinnhilde, is 
beyond reasonable doubt a Wagnerian soprano in 
the great tradition: apparently the sole authentic 
example of that rare species since the retirement 
of Kirsten Flagstad. She does not yet know half 
so much about the role of Briinnhilde as either 
Mme Médl or Mme Varnay; but already, by sheer 
radiance of voice and dignity of bearing, she con- 
vinces us that she is Wagner’s Valkyrie. The voice, 
which seems equal to any demand, retained its 
purity and steadiness almost unflawed through the 
three long evenings; it needs only a richer variety 
of colour and inflexion. That she has great artistic 
promise was shown in her serene ‘Ewig war ich’ 
and in the great denunciations of Act 2 of Gétter- 
démmerung, to which she brought a scornful curl 
of the lip quite her own and entirely appropriate. 
At present she is least successful in conveying the 
more passionate side of the character; and it may 
be that another conductor might help her towards 
this. Or perhaps another singer: might it not be 
wise to study Briinnhilde and Isolde with Mme 
Frida Leider, whose great qualities were just those 
in which the younger artist is at present deficient? 
She also needs to acquire a shake, an accomplish- 
ment required surprisingly often in Briinnhilde’s 
music. But, shake or no shake, she must come 
back to us next year and regularly. 

Wolfgang Windgassen is also, in all probability, 
the best Siegfried now before the public. His 
voice has no very pronounced individuality, but 
it is pleasing and artistically used. He inclines to 
save himself, not only in the more taxing out- 
bursts but in such passages as the forest medita- 
tions in Siegfried; but his forging scene was 
splendidly virile and his final Narration full of | 
spontaneity.and charm. Ramon Vinay and Sylvia 
Fisher repeated their admirable characterisations 
of the twin Volsungs, alike even to the extent of 
both sounding happiest in the lower and middle 
registers. Hans Hotter is an immensely impressive 
artist sometimes betrayed by his voice, which 
tends to become unsteady under pressure and 
oddly cavernous in its resonance; but his soft 
singing is often very beautiful. This Wotan’s long 
narrative to Briinnhilde achieved a profound 
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~—all the phases and aspects of Laurens’s work 


pathos, and his final leave-taking from her had 
one unforgettable moment when, turning away 
from the beloved daughter, he betrayed only by the 
blind groping of one hand his overmastering need 
for a last embrace. As the-two then came together, 
Kempe for once led his orchestra into an outburst 
of shattering poignancy and eloquence. It was the 
emotional climax of a Ring which was. musically 
and dramatically, though alas for the most part not 
scenically, of the utmost credit to our Royal Opera 
House. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Henri Laurens 


Tue genius of Laurens, a most welcome exhibi- 
tion of whose bronzes ‘and drawings can be seen 
at the Marlborough, was an ability to create 
beauty out of ingredients which run counter to 
our ideas of the beautiful. And I mean that 
he created beauty, not only something poetic or 
expressive or impressive or poignant or life-en- 
hancing, but beauty, id quod visum placet. The 
constituent shapes of his sculptures are all wrong: 
they sag, like sacks, they are overblown, bloated, 
they resemble at other times deformed bananas. 
But they are put together to make sculptures that 
are all lightness and grace and harmony and a 
taut serenity. 

The sculptures are mostly figurations of 
women, sitting, standing, lying down. And these 
women are no more than women. For the most 
part, the sculptors of our time use the human 
figure as a metaphor, making it a kind of land- 
scape or machine or beast or insect or plant. 
Laurens’s human figure is no more or less than 
a woman. It is true that this woman is some- 
times, the title tells us, meant to embody the idea 
of Summer or Autumn; again, in Les Ondines, 
the silhouette of the figures reclining together 
imitates the undulations of the sea: yet these are 
no more than pleasant conceits, and our basic 
awareness of all Laurens’s figures is-an awareness 
of the human figure in them and of this alone. 

I said above that most of the sculptors of our 
time tend to transform the human figure into 
something other. Now, this is not true, of course, 
of those modern sculptors who have more or 
less followed the Greek ideal. Laurens’s greatness 
is that he succeeded after 1930 in abandoning the 
Greek ideal without in so doing abandoning the 
pagan humanism associated with it. He succeeded 
in creating a radically new form of ideal beauty. 
Certainly his mature style has affinities with 
certain sculptures and paintings of Picasso done 
between 1929 and 1933, the very time of its 
formation, but its roots clearly go deeper than 
this. The long cylindrical bodies, the stunted 
limbs —these, surely, are inherited from those 
African carvings of ‘which one major late work, 
Les Deux Soeurs, is an outright pastiche. Only, 
the African proportions are twisted and exagger- 
ated and attenuated into serpentine arabesques 
reminiscent of late Italian Mannerism.' We might 
say that Laurens’s sculpture bears the same rela- 
tion to the African sculpture discovered at the 
turn of the century as Mannerist sculpture to the 
antique sculpture discovered in the Renaissance. 

The present exhibition includes only 33 sculp- 
tures, and only two or three of these are among 
Laurens’s larger works, but the selection has 
been careful enough to make it thoroughly char- 
acteristic and comprehensive. With the exception 
of the pre-1920 constructions, carvings, and poly- 
chrome reliefs—and there are several early col- 
lages to provide a reasonable substitute for these 
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Who on earth can save? 





‘Save... save... save! That’s all you hear 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 


“We all can, George. And we do; through our life 
assurances. And so do at least 10 million British 
families — through Home Service Insurance’. 




















‘Ah! You mean this “‘man at the door’’ business ?”’ 


‘Exactly, George. And do you realise that 
this “business” — Home Service Insurance — 
invests enormous sums in the country’s 

economic welfare ? Over £300,000,000 has 
already been invested in Industry and 
Commerce alone, while probably twice that 
amount has gone into Government 
Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 


‘Really? You astonish...’ 


‘And these savings are now increasing at 

the rate of about £60,000,000 a year, 

which I think you’ll admit ; 
is pretty good’. 


*Yes— but...’ 


‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, 
who goes from home to home collecting premiums, 
paying claims, and generally being counsellor and 
guide to these 10 million families 
who look on him as a personal friend’. 


*Yes— but how... 


; *You may think that all this has nothing to 
} =» do with the kind of insurances you and I hold. You 
BA... couldn’t be more wrong. The Home Service 
Insurance Man also does a substantial proportion 
of the ‘‘ordinary”’ life assurance business in this 
country, as well as a lot of fire and accident insurance. 
Allin all, George, the 
Insurance Man is doing a good job of work’. 


10 million families save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


cess Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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in sculpture are represented, and worthily repres- 
ented, not least because the small bronzes in- 
clude sketch-models for (or smaller versions of) 
a number of the absent major works, such as 
Les Ondines, La Lune, La Baigneuse. 

The presentation is less exemplary. There are 
too many plinths—the farther room is like a 
forest—too much symmetry, and too much spot- 
lighting, though the spacing in the first room is 
good, and the height of plinths nicely adjusted 
on the whole. The catalogue includes too many 
photographs that are out of focus and a deplor- 
able essay by D.-H. Kahnweiler, which is a trans- 
lation of the preface to the catalogue of the 
Laurens retrospective in Brussels in 1949 (inci- 
dentally, as it has not been at all revised, it 
has the unhappy effect of speaking of Laurens 
the man as if he were still alive). Surely Laurens 
was clearly enough a great sculptor not to require 
boosting through distortions of fact, not to say 
oddities of judgment? The oddities include the 
remark that ‘the purely sculptural element in 
[Rodin’s] work consisted in an element of decora- 
tive stylisation which now .ages very noticeably 
and is, in fact, dated “1900”’—a remark which, 
besides being ridiculous, is tactless in its con- 
text, since Laurens’s work of the Twenties contains 
an element of decorative  stylisation most 
palpably dated ‘1920’: indeed, much of the plea- 
sure to be had from his work of this period is 
precisely the peculiar enjoyment of simultane- 


ously smiling at period absurdities and being “ 


moved by enduring qualities. e 

The distortion of fact arises when Kahnweiler 
recounts the history of the growth of modern 
sculpture. “Paradoxical as it may seem,’ he writes, 
‘it was the cubist painters who set sculpture frée 
and allowed it to return to its true self.’ By 
‘setting sculpture free’, Kahnweiler means liber- 
ating it from an essentially pictorial conception, 
making it truly three-dimensional and not a re- 
lief in disguise. He also, from:-his remarks om 


Maillol, seems to méan. liberating it from Phil-| 


hellenism. Was it indeed left to Picasso and 
Braque to do this, in their intermittent sculp- 
tural experiments of 1912-14? What of Matisse, 
who, in the last of the five feanette heads, exe- 
cuted circa 1910-11, closely anticipated the 
famous Picasso heads of 1932? What of Archi- 
penko who, bad artist though he was even then, 
arrived at the formal innovations of Picasso’s 
bronze, The Absinthe Glass, of 1914, in his Walk- 
ing Figure of 1912? What of Brancusi’s Sleeping 
Muse of 1909-10 and Maiastra of 1912? The 
analogy is perhaps unfortunate this week, but in 
the matter of who did it first Kahnweiler on the 
cubists tends to be like the Russians on the 
Russians. 
Davin SYLVESTER 
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Too Much Jazz? 


Suow-susmess men have an ineradicable ten- 
dency to slaughter the geese that lay their golden 
eggs, and they are in danger of doing so at the 
moment. Never have jazz-lovers faced a more 
superb short-térm prospect. By the end of the 
year we shall have heard Rushing and the Tea- 


garden band, Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s gospel songs, ° 


a new edition of Count Basie, the Modern Jazz 
Quartet and Wild Bill Davidson, not to mention 
Canon Collins’ jazz concert, while we may expect 
Brubeck, Hampton, a fine Buck Clayton combina- 
tion and perhaps fazz at the Philharmonic early 
in the new year. The long-term prospect is gloo- 
mier. Frankly, there is a risk that the British 
market, which is limited though growing, is being 
over-supplied. At the prices which they will have 
to charge, several agents and impresarios are bound 
to lose on their deals. Even if the present boom 
continues, it is the sheerest gamble to bring over 
bands whose guarantee can only be covered by 
a minimum of something like two nightly con- 
certs in large halls, at prices only just within reach 
of a "teen-age public. When every impresario 
simultaneously undertakes the same gamble, 
several stand to lose. If the experience of Paris, 
where a similar lunatic rush took place a few 
years ago, is a guide, most of them will then also 
lose the incentive to import ‘American stars, 
though economists will gain one more example 
of the workings of capitalism. 

Still, in the meantime we can enjoy this season’s 
plentiful visitors. The first batch is very good 
indeed. The Teagarden band (imported by the 
ever-active National Jazz Federation) is, all things 
considered, the - most satisfactory ‘Dixieland’ 
group we have so far heard over here. Its pianist 
Earl Hines, a brash brown showman given to 
scene-stealing, is one of the three or four finest 
jazz pianists there have -ever been, a dynamic 
and brilliant talent. He is as much a master in 
1957 as he was in his immortal recordings with 
Louis Armstrong in 1928-30. The connoisseurs 
of drumming are savagely divided into the par- 
tisans of the great Jo Jones and those of Cozy 
Cole, an impassive, thin-nosed virtuoso of enor- 
mous gifts, whose dry, precise, almost. academic 
drumming is not to everyone’s taste. Neverthe- 
less, his sober brilliance, especially in solo work, is 
not to be denied. If Jack Teagarden is slightly 
overshadowed by these two, it is not only because 
they are in fact the strongest players in the band, 
but also because his beautiful and decéptively 
easy trombone sounds, which emerge so oddly 
from a prize-fighter’s face, are less suited for 


1957 


projection from a stage. This fine artist does him- 
self greater justice on records—e.g., the recent 
London LTZ N 15077. Altogether, this is a good 
band with which to start the ‘season. 

I have in the past written enough about that 
king of blues-singers, James P. Rushing; to say 
merely that anyone who did not hear and see 
him on his recent tour is to be profoundly pitied. 
Rushing was doubly lucky: in working a loose 
schedule which allowed him rest, and‘a chance 
to sing in the informality of jazz clubs, where a 
musician is at his best, and in the accompaniment 
of the revolutionised Humphrey Lyttelton band, 
which has now become that rare, perhaps that 
unique article, a British band which genuinely 
‘jumps’. It was a memorable sight to see this 
noble artist and gentleman (in the old-fashioned 
sense of the term) heave himself up from his 
table, adjust a vast suit over a pink shirt and 
cuff-links in the shape of black pcodles, and, dia- 
mond ring flashing from finger, kindness from 
under his close-shaven head, tread the platform 
like a hippopotamus, to give the blues as it ought 
to be sung: 


If anyone asks you, baby, who it was sung 
this song 

If anyone asks you, baby, who it was sung 
this song 

Tell them it was Jimmy Rushing, he’s been 
here and gone. 


He has, and we will not forget him, nor the mass 
of rapt squatting *teen-agers for whom the blues 
is not only the ar’ vhich imparts rhythm, but 
also the art which .. » not lie about anything it 
sings about: men, women, money, love. If Rush- 
ing had been a flamenco singer he would have had 
the finest poets of Spain writing in his honour. 
The critic can only hope, in simple prose, that he 
will return. 

Not all leading jazz musicians will be visiting 
us. Though-Basie opéns in London-on the 24th, 
Ellington remains in America. We shall have to 
rely on records such as the mixed (but worth- 
while) Duke Ellington Presents (London) and the 
splendid Ellington’s Sidemen (Philips). The great 
Armstrong will not be visiting us either; a pity, 
for British jazz-lovers would no. doubt wish to 
applaud him for his admirable public protest 
against Eisenhower’s hesitations over. Little Rock. 
Armstrong’s stand is all the more remarkable, 
as he has hitherto had a reputation for unmilit- 
ancy, even playing for segregated audiences. Nor is 


his action without risks, even for a star, Already ° 


there has been talk of dropping him from -some 
TV programmes as a ‘controversial’ figure. But we 
all know now that musicians have their convic- 
tions. They sustain many of the artists at the Bal- 
lads and Blues concert (Stratford Theatre Royal) 





WOMAN IN A 
DRESSING GOWN 


Is a British film which has proved to be an 
international success; at the Berlin Festival, 

it won the International Critics prize for 

the Best Film; Yvonne Mitchell, the star, won 
the Silver Bear Award for Best Actress, 

and the film had an honourable mention for 
merit from the Catholic Film Bureau. 

Since then, this outstanding drama has opened 
in New York ‘and London to rave press 
reports. Starring Yvonne Mitchell, 

Sylvia Syms and Anthony Quayle, “‘ Woman 

in a Dressing Gown”’ (cert. A) is now 
showing at the Warner Theatre, 

Leicester Square. This is a picture no 
discerning filmgoer should miss! 
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on Sunday at 7, and they will sustain both players 

and audience — doubtless a packed one — at Canon 

Collins’ Festival Hall concert on the 15th. 
Francis NEWTON 


Well, Actually . . . 


Tue BBC’s new Sunday-afternoon television 
News Review is a good idea, and those concerned 
with it should be able to set the week’s events in 
a more careful perspective than they can be set 
in the now frequent daily news bulletins. There 
wasn’t time for much perspective last Sunday, 
though: the news of the Soviet earth-satellite, 
which obviously overshadowed everything else, 
had broken late on. Friday night. (Associated- 
Rediffusion also went to work on this fairly 
smartly, substituting a complete programme 
about it for their scheduled school programme on 
Tuesday: but will such sudden topical deviations 
from the curriculum be acceptable to teachers, 
who would hardly have had time, in this case, to 
brief themselves with answers to the many ques- 
tions that must have followed?) On the whole, the 
standard of accuracy in BBC news bulletins, on 
sound or TV, is high—amazingly so, when one 
realises that they must be produced under rush 
conditions almost as harassing as those of a news- 
paper office. But we have a right to expect that 
News Review, with (normally) more time in hand, 
will be even more accurate. Its summary of the 
Labour Party Conference at Brighton referred to 
the Party’s ‘proposal for buying state shares in 
companies thought to be not doing their job pro- 
perly’, which is not the proposal at all, but a 
telescoping, and consequently a garbling, of two 
separate proposals; and to a Conference vote (on 
the H-bomb) ‘against Britain acting alone’, a 
simplification which also gives a misleading 
impression of what was actually decided. 

A gremlin seemed, indeed, to be haunting 
BBC TV on Sunday. It made the chairman of 
The Brains Trust refer twice to the regretted 
absence of ‘Mrs Nehru’ (meaning Mrs Pandit), 
and it caused Bertrand Russell to slip into a com- 
mon misquotation of Lord Acton’s dictum on 
power. But I am inclined to think that three (plus 
question-master) may now be a better number 
than four for the team in this programme. Those 
invited to appear in it are always highly articulate 
people; and the laboriously informal (and 
monotonously horizontal) disposition of the 
‘easy’ chairs in which they sit, like passengers 
stranded in a pre-Festival airport lounge, makes 
it no longer necessary visually to balance the 
panel, as it still is in discussion programmes in 
which those taking part sit at a table on each 
side of the chairman. 

It was recently announced that an element of 
politics is occasionally to be allowed to creep into 
The Brains Trust. This is, on the whole, a wel- 
come reform; and one should not, therefore, com- 


plain that Lord Chandos was able last Sunday . 


to get away, unchallenged, with some highly 
partisan observations —for instance, that biparti- 
sanism is necessary in colonial policy. It is better 
that this should happen, so long as some non- 
Conservative political figures also are given their 
heads, than that the BBC should attempt to secure 
an artificial balance within each team. The pro- 
gramme is already flaccid enough. It seems to 
shroud and muffle its participants in a kind of 
benign English-Sunday-afternoon stupor —so that 
the once sharp-edged Bertrand Russell could say, 
apparently without conscious euphemism, merely 
that Ramsdy MacDonald; in his later years, had 
‘mellowed’. 
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If politicians are to-be allowed into The Brains 
Trust, room might be found now and then—if 
the suggestion be not too dangerously radical — 
for a Christian. I think, and have often said, that 
atheists, agnostics and scientific humanists are, 
on the whole, ill done by on the air; but it can 
hardly be denied that they dominate The Brains 
Trust, which is, after all, the BBC’s principal dis- 
cussion programme. They will be, if not dominant, 
at least adequately represented this coming Sun- 
day, for example: a team consisting of Lady 
Violet Bonham-Carter, Professor Ayer, Mr 
Huxley and Dr Bronowski ought to provide some 
stimulating conversation—if they are stimulated 
to it by worth-while questions. But some of the 
questions, of late, have been utterly fatuous. As 
a viewer, one feels positively ashamed that such 
distinguished people should have been coaxed to 
the studio to waste their time in dealing with 
them. 

However distinguished, none the less, would 
they please refrain from wasting our time by 
starting their answers with the cliché, ‘Well, 
that’s a very difficult question. . . .”? 

Tom DRIBERG 


Anti-System 


Tue news from Warsaw has brought the films 
of Andrej Wajda into my mind. These films, 
Kanal and A Generation, were shown at Cannes 
this year, and I was able only briefly to mention 
them in my New STATESMAN report on the 
festival. The former (which is in fact the more 
recent) will be shown in the Sunday Times festival 
at the National Film Theatre next week, and I 
recommend anyone who can to see it. The latter 
will, I suppose, not be shown here at all. F saw it 
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again, privately, at the beginning of the week 
and, as I say, my mind is full of it. 

A Generation belongs to a well-established 
Communist tradition of cinema: a young worker, 
something of a vagabond, comes to understand 
the nature of the class-struggle and the revolu- 
tionary ideal, is transformed by his new under- 
standing, and dedicates himself to the cause. It 
is a tradition which naturally has produced a 
quantity of banal film-making, but to which we 
owe also some of the most memorable achieve- 
ments of the Soviet cinema—Donskoi’s Gorki 
trilogy, and the Maxim films of Kozintsev and 
Trauberg. But here the theme is varied, enriched 
by another element: a national pride and a kind 
of passionate, humane idealism which seems dis- 
tinctively Polish. As the title tells us, A Generation 
is a picture of Polish youth at a particularly tragic 
moment of their history, during the German occu- 
pation, when all conflicts were simplified by the 
presence of a foreign enemy. And the Marxist, 
conformist trimmings obligatory at the time (the 
film was made two years ago) are insignificant 
beside the gallant and youthful spirit of the 
picture, its intense aspiration for liberty, and also 
a romantic, underlying melancholy totally absent 
from its Russian equivalent. The light is sunless : 
there is a grey reality about these Warsaw streets 
which makes one feel the truth is being told. The 
close-ups are humanistic, full of dignity. One is 
reminded of the wonderful pictures Cartier 
Bresson took in Poland last year —and in particu- 
lar that one of an editorial meeting.of Po Prostu, 
the students’ paper whose suppression touched 
off the recent trouble. These are Socialists, not 
Communists, and one trembles for them, They 
are not unaware that there is a price to pay for 
liberty. It is significant that the positive symbol 
with which the story ends—the group of young 
people who lope awkwardly up to continue the 
fight—is set against the grief of the young hero 
who has just seen his girl (and mentor) taken 
away by the Gestapo. We remember the words 
with which she sadly ended her vision of the 
bright future after victory: ‘. . . unless it is easier 
to die for our cause, than to live for it .. .2 This 
was the first full-length film of its young director : 
his style is already taut, personal and richly 
expressive. Its sobre, powerful images are beauti- 
fully photographed. The acting is overwhelmingly 
sincere; and as the boy, Tadeusz Lomnicki plays 
with a reserved power, a sensitivity and an intelli- 
gence which puts him immediately in th2-class of 
Fonda or Gabin. 

As I say, A Generation is unlikely to be shown 
in this country, the system being what it is. Why, 
then, am I writing about it? First, because this 
is Only the third week of William Whitebait’s 
holiday — yet I already feel as though I give the 
impression that I never enjoy a film. Such is the 
effect of having to attend a succession of West 
End press shows. And, secondly, because it seems 
to me important that the existence of films like 
this should bé noticed—trumpeted—by critics, 
whether commercial showing is planned for them 
or not. Too many of the good films that are being 
made in the world are excluded by our present 
system of distribution and exhibition. To allow 
oneself to be reduced to carping, week after week, 
at the shoddy stuff we are given instead, is only 
another way of conforming. 

The week’s ration for the public screens may 
be shortly dealt with. Bridge on the River Kwai 
(Plaza) is a huge, expensive chocolate box of a 
war picture. Inside it is perhaps a bitter and ironic 
idea; but it takes more than the word ‘madness’ 
repeated three times_at the end of a film to justify 
comparisons with All Quiet on the Western Front. 
They'll be saying that the new Jayne Mansfield 





is better than Lubitsch next. Woman in a Dress- 
ing Gown (Warner) is neo-unrealist: a little 
suburban story directed with unsuitable gloss, and 
a kitchen-sink performance by Yvonne Mitchell 
that reminded me of Hermione Baddeley in one 
of her turns in an Ambassador’s revue. Robbery 
Under Arms (Odeon, Leicester Square) is an 
Australian Western which lacks grasp and tempo, 
but has some quite vivid stuff towards the end. 
LinpsAay ANDERSON 


Correspondence 


LABOUR AND THE BOMB 


S1r,— The Labour Party has now been committed 
by its leaders to (a) unilateral suspension of H-bomb 
tests as a moral lead for an agreement to abolish 
tests; (b) declaring that ‘constant stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons’ is ‘an obstacle to international 
agreement’; (c) rejecting a proposal for unilateral 
cessation of manufacture of the H-bomb as a moral 
lead for an agreement to abolish nuclear weapons; 
we are, therefore, to go on stockpiling nucléar 
weapons until we reach the final stage in a three- 
Stage international disarmament agreement. The 
last decision makes little sense against the back- 
ground of the first two. It makes even less sense in 
the light of Mr Bevan’s announcement on his return 
from the Soviet Union, that the Russians dread war 
and want peace as much as we do, and of Mr Attlee’s 
definition of Labour’s purpose on 14 March, 1955. 

Essentially, we should try to bring together 
the United States and Soviet Russia, because the 
greatest danger in the world is the complete 
separation of those two great powers and the fact, 
which I think is true, that the USSR fears the US 
and the US fears the USSR—and fear is a bad 
counsellor. 

So long as we go on making H-bombs we share 
and increase that fear. And the fear dooms us to 
remain a satellite, with no possibility of ‘exerting 


‘influence ‘upon the policies of the United States and 


the Soviet Union’ (Bevan). For, as the 1957 Defence 
White Paper says, the H-bombs this country can 
make constitute only a ‘modest contribution’ by com- 
parison with the US (the actual figure is 3-5 per 
cent of the US output), and whether we make them 
or not this country cannot defend itself against 
nuclear attack and must rely on American protection. 
We cannot be both an American protectorate and 
an independent influence in the world. But if we 
renounce American protection and the H-bomb, we 
can break the psychosis of fear and take a line of 
our own. 

Mr Bevan argued at Brighton that. we could not 
scrap the alliances without putting something in their 
place. But composite resolution No. 19, which he had 
just accepted, stated what Labour was putting in 
their place: It pledges Labour_to invite the Soviet 
Union and China into partnership in keeping the 
peace, through East-West regional agreements based 
on the Charter. These East-West agreements based 
on the Charter, must replace the rival military 
alliances, for you cannot. combine one set of treaty 


‘arrangements based on the assumption the Soviet 


Union wants peace with another assuming it wants 
war and, therefore, we. must make H-bombs. 

In short, either our leaders go back on the ‘United 
Nations’ foreign policy they have just accepted and 
revert to the Tory’ policy of a balance of power 
sustained by military alliances and a nuclear arms 
race under American command—or they renounce 
the H-bomb. At present, they are in an unholy 
muddle. 

K,. ZILLIACUS 

House of Commons 


BOYCOTT 


Str,—Mr Irwin’s article on the Fethard-on-Sea . 


boycott omits to mention a couple of vital points 
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which are necessary for a correct appraisal of the 
situation. nh, 

In the first place, it must be emphasised that the 
non-Roman Catholic party to a Roman Catholic 
marriage must sign the Ne Temere decree which 
binds him (or her) to bring the children of the 
marriage up in the Roman Catholic faith. This, a 
contract signed under duress, is not legally binding 
in England or Scotland, but it is so binding in 
Ireland. Hence Mrs Clooney was virtually com- 
pelled to sign this contract after she had been legally 
married. She was, therefore, legally bound by a condi- 
tion she never anticipated and was left no option in 
the action she took in fleeing from the petty tyranny 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 26 
counties. 

Secondly, Mr Irwin does not emphasise. that the 
boycott has the sanction, not only of the local 
Roman Catholic clergy (for these are mere puppets 
anyway), but of the Irish hierarchy. In the presence 
of the Archbishops of Dublin and Armagh the Bishop 
of Galway publicly approved the action of the 
majority in Fethard and pledged the support of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in this tyrannical action. 
The same Bishop even took exception to the 
criticism which the affair justifiably provoked. He 
showed resentment at the publicity given to the affair, 
mainly by a more liberal Dublin newspaper, and 
lamented, inter alia, that criticisms of Irish society 
such as those of Mr Blanshard, should circulate in 
the 26 counties. 

It is unfortunate that since legal opinion was taken 
by both sides of the laity in Fethard in late June 
or early July there has been, as far as I am aware, 
no mention of the boycott in the Dublin press: the 
impression given was that the whole objectionable 
thing had died a natural death. Meanwhile, the 
government, too, does nothing about the matter and 
it is fair to suppose that it does know what goes 
on in the country. It can only be inferred that the 
power of the Roman Catholic hierarchy has stifled 
both public criticism and government action and 
Irish governments are dominated by this body, as 







was ‘demonstrated clearly by the Brown fiasco of a 
few years ago. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when an English publication has to defend Irish 
freedom. | 
A. LL. WRIGHT 
Dean’s Court 
St Andrews, Fife 


GROTIUS ON NUCLEAR WAR 


Sir,—Mr Crossman upholds Dr Kissinger’s 
demand for increased American ability to fight 
limited wars, but considers him ‘ridiculous’ to include 
limited nuclear war in this. Surely Mr Crossman 
knows that there are some areas and circumstances 
in which the West cannot match a serious local Com- 
munist aggression by- conventional forces, without 
kiloton weapons and resort to tactical atomic war. 
This is not just a thing we can avoid ‘by providing 
more conventional forces. It is an inherent factor 
arising from the interior lines of communication with 
which geography blesses the Communists, from their 
lower standards of living and dying, and from their 
ability, as dictators and potential aggressors, to 
deploy more rapidly and secretly than us. 

Although we should provide all the conventional 
forces we can afford, and confine ourselves to the 
use of these whenever possible, readiness to use 
tactical atomic weapons, if necessary, provides the 
best possible deterrent to serious limited aggressions, 
even when the Communists catch up with us in such 
weapons, because tactical atomic war (a) favours 
the defender of territory more than the attacker, 
(b) enables a given front to be defended with far 
smaller forces, (c} makes swift retaliation possible 
and thus a quick fait accompli by the aggressor 
difficult, (d) makes the whole venture not only 
hazardous for the aggressor militarily, but most un- 
profitable for him politically for a local limited issue. 

Mr Crossman may be excused for thinking it im- 
practicable to restrict tactical atomic war and prevent 
it spreading to total global war, for until Mr Dulles’ 
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recent article in Foreign Affairs, western govern- 
ments have done little to remove this common fallacy. 
Detailed study shows that it should be practicable 
provided we strictly limit our war aims, the geo- 
graphical area of hostilities, the size and ‘dirtiness’ 
of our atomic weapons, and the targets we attack, 
particularly in avoiding cities. Despite Communist 
peace-time propaganda to the contrary (unwittingly 
aided by Mr Crossman), the Communists would 
strive to conform to such limitations in the event, 
because the alternative—total global war— would be 
far worse for them—as also for us. 

Once the Communists see the western public are 
behind Mr Dulles’ conviction that tactical atomic 
war is quite different from total global war, can be 
strictly limited, and need not [ead to total war, our 
deterrent against limited aggression will become 
effective. We will thus only have to implement it if 
the Communists should miscalculate, when, having 
seen their mistake, they would demand a ‘cease-fire’, 
provided we observe our limitations — particularly in 
our war aims. Only by establishing a distinction 
between local tactical atomic and total global war, 
can we deal with Communism without committing 
genocide. Only then, too, can we arrest the race in 
total-war weapons and preparations, which is break- 
ing us economically and obstructing disarmament. 

A. W. Buzzarp 


NEW SCHOOL TIE 


Sir,— The Education Act of 1944 is meaningless 
in most rural districts, and the basic requirements of 
the Act, that it is intended to provide an equality of 
educational opportunity, are being frustrated con- 
tinuously by backward education authorities. These 
backward education authorities, by a deliberate policy 
of discrimination, place in jeopardy the future of 
every child who attends a rural primary school. 

As many of your readers will know, the national 
average of children who are successful in grammar 
school selection tests is about 21 per cent. The 
counties vary, ranging as high as 63 per cent in some 
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HORIZON PICTURES (GB) present 
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AVERYS 


Established before 1793 


CS ee 
It is part of our job as Wine Merchants 
to pass on news about wines to those who 
are interested. For example:— 
VINTAGE PORT—The excellent 1955’s are being 
bottled now. Are you interested in 
laying down a dozen or two for your 
son, grandson, godson—or daughter— 
or even yourself? A very sound 
investment and we can store in Bond 
for you. Send us a post card for 
parti . 
CLARET & BURGUNDY—1957 is not expected to 
produce anything much better than 
1956 did, and that was disastrous. 
Anyone with a taste for wine, a sense 
of values, and room for half a dozen 
bottles in the back of the boot cup- 
board should send for our list of 
1952’s and 1953’s, while they last. 
Good wine will never be so cheap again. 
MADEIRA—We have found a little of a fabulous 1789 
vintage Cama do Lobos Madeira. 
We might spare one bottle if you can 
spare 75/- for it, but ask for our special 
list of these fascinating wines—most 
of them of course are very much 
cheaper. 
We keep thousands of our friends in- 
formed and sometimes amused. May we 
add your name to our list? 
And finally, a reminder that we are one 
of the oldest of Sherry Shippers and have 
imported the original Bristol Milk Sherry 
since before 1793. 
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of the Welsh counties to 8 per cent in Rutland. But, 
within the counties, there is a difference in academic 
achievement between the town primary schools and 
the rural’ primary schools. In this county of Bucks; 
which’ is 87th from the top of the list in grammar 
school places, the average successes in the selection 
test for the county was stated in the House of Com- 
mons last year to be 19 per cent. 
* The Bucks education authority say that they do 
not know what results are obtained in the schools in 
the county. To me this seems highly improbable, 
but because of their bureaucratic refusal to provide 
the information, there is no alternative but to obtain 
what information it is possible to obtain privately. 

In five rural primary schools in the county, the 
following results in grammar school selection tests 
were obtained: 

School 1: 0.5 per cent successes over eight years. 

School 2: 0.51 per cent successes over eight years. 

School 3: 10 per cent estimated. 

School 4: 6.5 per cent estimated. 

School 5: No successes ever. 


The town schools obtain 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
successes in grammar school selection tests. 

I am quite satisfied that these results are typical of 
rural primary schools in Bucks, and I am equally 
satisfied that the Bucks education authority will con- 
tinue its policy of maintaining this two-level system 
of primary education for the county until it is com- 
pelled to do otherwise either by public outcry or by 
ministerial direction. 

For far too long country children have been the 
nation’s depressed tenth; for far too long the children 
living in country districts in counties like Bucks have 
been condemned to these shabby educational slumis. 

Dorney Reach H. H. Dorre.r 
Taplow 


Sir,—I am one of the married women who, Judith 
Hubback states, ‘should be urged to come forward.’ 
to do supply teaching in order to éase what is certainly 
‘an.appalling shortage of staff in our schools today. I 
hold a London hons. degree in mathematics, and took 
' the postgraduate course in education there. I taught 
for one year before I married and for two years after- 


| wards. I felt that even though I could no longer face 


| the strain of full-time teaching I owed it to the country 
—if I may use such a high-flown phrase— to continue 
at least part-time, especially in a subject like mine; 
so I applied for, and was given, a post at a girls’ 
Technical High school for three days a week, thinking 
that I could render a service to the local authority 
by so doing. 

I found, however, that for the first term I was hardly 
more than a glorified prefect. I took the classes of 
staff who were away, but could teach them nothing as 
I was assured that Miss X would want to ‘do’ every 
topic I suggested in her own way when she returned, 
and the girls would become confused. The constant 
instruction was that I should carry on with what they 
had been doing with Miss X— which for some reason 
would not confuse them. No wonder the poor children 


vising for the examinations (which began in the sixth 
week) with girls whom I had never seen before, and 
whose constant cry was ‘ We didn’t do it this way 
before.’ Needless to say the examination results were 


very poor. 

This differing approach to topics is one great diffi- 
culty of supply teaching. Another is this. In mathe- 
matics, the brighter pupils have five or, better, six 
periods a week allotted to the subject. Quite obviously, 
then, if a member of staff is only in school three days 
a week she cannot take the brighter sets, and is left 
with those who try hard and genuinely cannot under- 
stand a word—a really pathetic group this—and those 
who are determined not to do a stroke of work or make 
any attempt to understand—and these are a menace. 

The pay for supply teaching is fairly good, being on 
a pro rata basis and related to the corresponding point 
on the Burnham scale. But it is not sufficiently high to 
attract any but those dedicated teachers who would 
teach whatever the salary, and gladly face the slack- 
ness, insolence, and off-handedness which seem to be 





were bored. Most of the second term was spent re-~ 
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the main factors in the personalities of many school- 
girls today. I have no solution to offer. Perhaps there 
is none. I am, however, convinced from my experience 
that the answer is not an extension of the supply 
teaching system. In very few cases does it work 
satisfactorily. 

DISILLUSIONED 


Sir, — Student teachers, exhorted to go and teach in 
Secondary Modern schools, are told that there they 
will find a child, not studious certainly, but ‘hand- 
minded’. This phrase is intended to emphasise that 
one child is not to be considered as ‘better’ than 
another, simply ‘different’. But it has the more precise 
implication that, if a child has failed his 11-plus, 
he will probably ‘be good with his hands. Here the 
nonsense begins. Note, first, the unconscious snob- 
bery. Then remember, what any handcraft teacher 
will confirm, that, other things being equal, the form 
which is good with its hands is the form which is 
good with its brains too. The fact is that if a child 
has failed his 11-plus he is probably stupider, or 
lazier, or both, than the child who has passed. 
Socialists don’t quite like to say this because it seems 
to imply second-class citizenship. But a human being 
has his citizenship, not in virtue of his attainments, 
but in virtue of his mere humanity, Socialists have a 
natural feeling that ‘mere humanity’ is a precarious 
base from which to resist the attacks of the oligarchs; 
hence their desire to find some less abstract sort of 
equality. But there is none, - 

The Secondary Modern schools have failed totally 
to provide a new kind. of. education for the child 
who failed to get: into the Grammar'school —for that 
speaking plainly is the mode of selection, This being 
so, the Comprehensive school is a paper solution only; 
for the bare fact of a large school with Grammar 
school streams running through it has no effect-on 
what goes on in each single classroom, On the-other 
hand, few would deny that there is at least some 
danger in it to the Grammar: school sixth-form 
stream. I mean that these forms may lose their special 
style and panache; and it is this which enables child- 
ren of ability from moneyless homes to compete on a 
footing of absolute equality with the sprigs of the 
upper class; and it is this which makes the Grammar 
school sixth the only wholly successful intrusion of 
democracy into the special reserves: of the rulers. 
The very docility with which the enemy accepts’ the 
Comprehensive idea should make good Socialists 
thoughtful. 

ROBERT BOLT 

56 Butleigh 

Glastonbury 
Somerset 


PRINCES OF THE CHURCH 


Sir,—Episcopophobia is an ancient and time- 
honoured passion, perhaps voiced most eloquently 
by John Milton, who had a distaste for the whole 
Bench, for ‘ever since their comming to the See of 
Canterbury, for near 1200 years they have been to 
our soules a sad and dolefull succession of illiterate 
and blind guides; to our purses and goods a wastfull 
band of robbers, to our state a continuall Hydra of 
mischiefe and molestation’. And in the end they shall 
lie in hell, ‘the trample and spawn of all the other 
damned’. 

Not even Mr Anthony Howard could say fairer 
than that. Indeed, his assault is, in comparison, mild. 
But, like his great predecessor, he has not hampered 
himself by pedantic .accuracy. Had he studied his 
Crockford, he could not have said that few bishops 
have been parish priests. Actually, very nearly all 
have been. Again, he says that only two 20th-century 
bishops have ‘chosen the barricades’. A vague phrase. 
But, if it means flouting majority or governmental 
opinion, he is entirely wrong. Archbishop Davidson, 
for instance, attempted during the general strike to 
broadcast a plea for settlement by conciliation, but 
was refused by the BBC’s Director, who would not 
allow the Church’s voice to be heard on ¢nat side. The 
bishops were at the barricades again in 1927, when 
they vainly tried to get a slightly revised Prayer Book 
past the resistance of a liturgically illiterate, mainly 
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non-Anglican, and stodgily conservative House of 
Commons, whose slogan was ‘No change’. Apart from 
this (which Mr Howard, unless he happens to be a 
Prayer Book user, will regard as a trivial matter) 
bishops do fight, both publicly and privately, and 
mainly (in these days; it was not always so) on the 
civilised and enlightened side, though admittedly 
they should fight oftener and harder, both against 
parliament and people; and very many Anglicans feel 
that the Church should be freed from the state. 

As to the social gulf between them and vicars, after 
all bishops were vicars once. And would any vicar’s 
wife, however non-U, be so reckless of her husband’s 
career as to offer his visiting bishop ‘shape’? If Mr 
Howard means to pursue his assault, he must really 
look more closely into the facts. 

ROSE MACAULAY 

Hinde Street, W1 


Si1r,— Anthony Howard’s article was good knock- 
about stuff, entertaining to read and containing a few 
grains of truth, but it really won’t do, you know. 
No one pretends that the calibre of most of the 
present occupants of the episcopal bench is all it ought 
to be. We certainly have too many ‘safe’ men. But 
a little research into Who’s Who and a few clever 
cracks hardly provide an adequate basis for a serious 
analysis of the situation. People don’t run quite as 
true to form and upbringing as Mr Howard would 
have us believe (thank heaven! ), even when they are 
bishops. Two examples will serve as illustrations. 

It is hard to imagine how anyone with any know- 
ledge of the Anglican Church could, even by impli- 
cation, place Leslie Hunter of Sheffield behind the 
battlements. The Sheffield Industrial Mission pro- 
vides sufficient evidence of his wareness of the reali- 
ties of the industrial situation as well as of his 
foresight. Yet if anyone could be said to have been 
born ‘at the top’, he could. The late Edward Wynn 
of Ely spent almost the whole of his adult life before 
his elevation to the bench in the rarefied atmosphere 
of Cambridge. Yet if there has been a bishop this 
century who has been more beloved by his parish 
clergy or better at understanding their problems, I 
have yet to hear of him. 

What the Church needs most is men with ideas. 
We suffer far too much from bishops who possess 
mentalities better equipped to deal with the 1900s 
than’ with the 1950s. But it is naive to imagine that 
such insight is the preserve of men of any one par- 
ticular class, however much we should like to think 
so. If Mr Howard really wants to offer constructive 
advice, and not merely to deliver a few kicks in the 
ribs, he should do better than this. 

Lest anyone should think that I fancy the look of 
my legs in gaiters, or am on the look-out for a fat 
living, I beg leave to sign myself, 

AN ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN 

Sheffield 


THE REGENT’S PARK SCHOOL 


S1r,—Last month I visited Ghent, Bruges, The 
Hague and Amsterdam. I passed my time looking at 
the work of Van Eyck, Bosch, Memlinc, Vermeer, 
Rembrandt and Van Gogh. Home, I read Mr 
Sylvester’s notice of the Regent’s Park School as 
represented by Mr Congo and Miss Betsy, his 
American contemporary. Later I went to their exhibi- 
tion at the Institute of Contemporary Arts. May I 
inquire if any of your readers would care to join 
with me in amassing a fund, the purpose of which 
shall be the prosecution of the organisers and the 
critics of this exhibition for fraud, or, if possible, 
common theft? Charges of stupidity and malice, 
though appropriate, are insufficient. To become effec- 
tive both depend on a sense of shame; clearly, this 
sense is lacking in the accused. Humans have 
developed a need for art, which is no more arbitrary 
than their need for food, work and shelter. Nothing 
is easier than for one human to swindle another, 
particularly in esthetic matters. We have tried to 
compensate for our ignorance by a system of laws. 
Inviting the public t0 buy objects called ‘paintings’ 
which are not paintings contravenes this system; and 


critics accepting these glandular urges as paintings 
are involved in collusion. 

It is known that paintings, like all art objects, are 
human products. Because certain humans during the 
past 20 years have chosen to paint like psychotics, 
then. like infants, and finally like animals, hardly 
justifies a prestige organisation in selling the reflex 
twitching of apes at ten guineas a throw; even though 
—as the ICA tell me—the cash will buy Mr Congo 
a wife. 

No, no, this is not a joking matter. These humans 
are serious. My letter is expletive, I know; one can- 
not enjoy the tacit defeat of a facetious or cynic irony, 
when faced by such behaviour; while to grant that a 
controversy exists would be to admit the possibility 
that these humans are sensible. The catalogue, 
written by a Mr Morris, implies that the ape knows 
what he does; that the ape’s actions are disinterested; 
that the ape can abstract mentally. No doubt there 
are humans with sentimentality gross enough to sup- 
port this credulous attitude. They will cite the 
mathematical horse, ‘Friendly’, who lives in Den- 
mark; ‘Homer’, the talking mongoose, or the dancing 
Albatross, or ... but there are dozens of false 
corollaries. What about Mr Congo’s patterns? — they 
ask. Tie a cobweb dipped in toffee round a budgeri- 
gar’s leg, flip the bird a peanut, and the wee darlin’ 
will make patterns all down your dickey. Sell that 
dickey as a work of art and you’re a fraud. Discover 
mysteries based on the dexterity of an ape’s paw, and 
you’re a fool. An elephant’s trunk is no less deft; and 
with a lump of chalk, a keeper, and a bath bun, Mr 
Jumbo might turn out a pretty thing or two. Indeed, 
if a circus sold these daubs there would be no differ- 
ence. But the Institute of Contemporary Arts. . . ? 

Greatly disturbed by the exhibition I went up to 
the Regent’s Park studio and asked permission to 
interview Mr Congo. He made me wait a couple of 
hours while he chatted with his dealer in the warm 
afternoon sun. Finally, scratching his little old 
bottom, he waddled towards me, smiling. I had pre- 
pared but two questions. ‘Mr Congo, are you Com- 
mitted?’ I asked. ‘Certainly not’, he answered, and 
quick as a flash continued: ‘What about the tanks 
in Hungary, eh?’ And he held his head between his 
hands; ‘Sometimes I think the earth isa savage 
mother who wants to get rid of her human fleas.’ 
My second question concerned the slaughter of the 
Jews. ‘I regard that as superfluous action,’ Mr Congo 
replied; ‘Hitler was a good guy gone wrong. He 
didn’t kill Jews because he didn’t like them. He killed 
them because he was a painter and the Jewish picture 
dealers never wanted to buy any of his paintings.’ 

Silent, I went away. 

‘Man’, said Charley the raven as I walked out, 
‘whaddya expect from apes?’ 

CHRISTOPHER — the human of Notting Hill 

18 Denbigh Close W1 


Str,—I have wanted not to write this letter, but I 
find I feel too strongly that something is very wrong 
with the exhibition for a month of the ‘art’ of two 
chimpanzees. I do not see that it is the job of a serious 
art gallery to lend itself to an undergraduate joke — 
for a month. I know many young artists who work 
seriously and who are starved for an. exhibition be- 
cause there is no room in London’s galleries. Art 
critics cannot get around all the shows they must 
report. Has not this gallery lent itself to a gesture 
contemptuous of modern art and artists, of what art 
and artists strive for? One might define art, as a 
young French sculptor recently did, as ‘the essential 
characteristic which differs animal from man’. 

As an example of the contempt I speak of, the 
caption of a photo in an illustrated weekly states: 
‘Congo’s paintings... are thought to compare 
favourably with those of some human “ abstraction- 
ists”.’ The essence of an animal’s activities is surely 
that they are not ruled by consecutive thought as we 
understand thought. Incidentally the performance of 
the critics in this instance reminds me of your own 
‘This England’: (last item in 5 October issue): 

‘A Portsmouth man believes he has found the 
way to talk to hedgehogs—although he does not 
know the meaning of what he says to them.” 


sagt ELLa WINTER 
103 Frognal, NW3 
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‘What You Say, 

How You Say It, 
Can Make You More 
Popular And Successful 


A well-known publisher reports there is a simple 
technique of everyday conversation which can pay 
you real dividends in both social and professional 
advancement and works like magic to give you 
added poise, self-confidence, and greater popular- 
ity. The details of this method are described in 2 
fascinating booklet, ‘‘ Adventures in Conversa- 
tion,” sent free on request. 


According to this publisher, many people do not 
realise how much they could influence others 
simply by what they say and how they say it. 
Whether in business, at social functions, or even in 
casual conversations with new acquaintances, 
there are ways in which you can make a good 
impression every time you talk. 

To acquaint more readers of this paper with the 
easy-to-follow rules for developing skill in every- 
day conversation, the publishers have printed full 
details of their interesting self-training method in 
a 24-page booklet which will be sent free to any- 
The address is: Conver- 
sation Studies (Dept. NSN/CS11), Marple, 
Cheshire. 


one who requests it. 











AN IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE 


Janos Starker 


‘PLAYS 
CONCERTO IN B MINOR. dwis 
ELEGIE -Faurs 


with the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by \ 
WALTER SUSSKIND 
38CX1477 
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33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Mid-Century Blues 


Herz are two images of contemporary England 
—one dramatic, the other fictional, the allegori- 
cal clown’s-eye-view and the quick medical 
runover from a practised hand*. Mr Osborne’s 
play, now published in book-form, is every bit as 
disturbing, powerful, sketchy and unresolved a 
piece of writing as when we saw it at the Palace. 
Is it only that the text echoes Sir Laurence’s 
mad, macabre, randy patter, that it is the long- 
playing disc of a great performance? I don’t 
think so. I believe that The Entertainer — the 
play itself, Sir Laurence’s Archie Rice, and, 
aboye all, the audience—is a genuine piece of 
twentieth-century folk-art, a grotesque cry of 
rage and pain at the bad hand history is dealing 
out to what was once the largest, most prosperous 
empire in the world. Mr Osborne is on record — 
in this month’s Encounter —as being a Socialist 
and a progressive by choice. (His jeers at our new 
Byzantinism—the insane cult of Royalty, 
hatched by a mentally moth-eaten Palace entour- 
age and blown up into a giant octopus by Fleet 
Street— are the sharpest we have heard yet.) 
Still, I would suggest that his gifts are essentially 
atavistic. Archie’s jingo-Pagliacci descant 
(‘Number One’s the only one for me!’ etc.) hits 
off a whole complex of feelings that grew up 
around the events of last October. Whatever 
prog (as opposed to top) people may say about 
the Suez war; the fact remaifis that among the 
vast un-prog, un-top masses up and down the 
country, the general feeling was one of frustrated 
fury that the operation failed —that ‘the Wogs 
didn’t take a beating’. The cruel self-mocking 
laughter —a kind of laughter that I have never 
heard before from an English audience — that 
greets Archie’s jibes night after night at the 
Palace, is the measure of how well Mr Osborne 
has hit this mood of national impotence. The 
particular moise it makes—the sound of the 
British upper middle-classes baying for their 
broken past — argues unpleasantly for the future. 
Like most men of the theatre, Mr Osborne is 
at heart a sentimentalist — as much of one in his 
way as Mr Coward himself. Indeed, you might 
almost describe The Entertainer as Cavalcade 
turned inside-out. Mr Coward’s play has its own 
niche in theatrical history: it gave a dramatic 
focus to the National Government. When 
Clare lifted her champagne glass to ‘the hope 
that one day this country of ours . . . will find 
dignity and greatness and peace again’, she was 
ushering in the age of Ramsay MacDonald. ‘The 
visions’, Mr Coward’s stage directions end, 
are repeated quicker and quicker, while across 
the darkness runs a Riley light sign spelling 
out news. Noise grows louder and louder. Steam 
rivets, loudspeakers, jazz bands, aeroplane pro- 
pellers, etc., until the general effect is complete 
chaos. Suddenly it all fades into darkness and 
silence and away at the back a Union Jack _ 
through the blackness. 


* The Entertainer. By Joun OsBorne. Faber. 10s. 6d. 
A Bit Of, ~ Map. By ANGus WILson. Secker & 

Warburg. s. 6d. 

t Soak 1900-1914. By Les.iz Bay. Muller. 

30s. 





Mr Osborne takes up the Twentieth-Century 
Blues from the point where Mr Coward left off. 
But this time there is no Union Jack glowing 
through our time of troubles. Instead we have 
*Rock-’n’-Roll. Nude tableaux, behind fine art 
gauze. Britannia.” ‘What about her, eh,’ leers 
Archie, ‘Madam with the helmet on? I reckon 
she’s sagging a bit, if you ask me. She needs 
some beef putting into her, the roast beef of Old 
England’. Lush, phoney, stinking with false class 
unity in 1931, cynical, bitter and defeatist in 
1957 —each play perfectly catches the political 
note of its period. 

The Entertainer is not so much a morality 
as a threnody—a lament for that warm, porty, 
mythical Home-and-Beauty that Mr Osborne 
conjures up so vividly in his article and which 
he embodies in the person of Archie’s father, 
Billie Rice— an Edwardian old ’un of the type 
that Orwell pictured in 1984. Billie’s is the 
world of everybody’s grandfather, with income 
tax at one-and-three and coal at 7s. the ton. 
You can find it admirably summarised in Mr 
Leslie Baily’s scrapbookt—a mine of period 
information that tells you (with a wealth of 
Ricean music-hall reference) all about Lady Har- 
burton’s fight for the bicycle-bloomer and what 
Fr Bernard Vaughan said about Epstein. Just 
this — not implementing the Wolfenden Report, 
abolishing the death penalty or banning the 
H-Bomb-— is what Mr Osborne’s art is really 
about. He is a dramatist, concerned to harrow 
us with pity, love and the vanished past, not a 
journalist or even a descriptive writer. This 
explains the heap of improbabilities, untied ends 
and social non-sequiturs in both his plays. The 
Rices transcend reality because they are more 
than a family of gin-glugging ‘pros’. They are 
the whole of a dying England or, as Archie puts 
it, ‘characters out of something that nobody 
believes in’. Contemplating Suez and the 
damage it has done our national morale (not to 
speak of its devastating long-term effect on 
political morals) Mr Osborne can only cry 
‘stinking fish!’ in a gifted and highly original 
manner, leaving it to patient neo-liberals of an 
older generation, like Mr Angus Wilson, to pick 
up the pieces. 

Mr Osborne is a virulent and biting nostalgic :~ 
Mr Wilson is the great imaginative neurologist 
of our generation. In his novels and short stories 
he has already assembled a vast Tavistock Clinic 
of characters and he is continually opening new 
wards as the contemporary divisions, malaises 
and muddled attitudes of his fellow-countrymen 
pile up, shifting, combining or diverging in fresh 
patterns of behaviour. His publisher rightly 
insists that, just as The Wrong Set and Such 
Darling Dodos dealt with the period between the 
wars, so this new collection of stories ‘is con- 
cerned with the post-1945 era’. The last decade 
has given Mr Wilson a good deal to think about 
and he is up to every twist of the Anglo-Saxon 
wheel: a Proustian in a duffle coat, he revels in 
each complicated nuance of the welfare state. 
Out they come, wriggling, the whole miserable 


bag of tricks; pretensions and petty cruelties that 
hedge us round, the smirched memories and 
botched relationships, the guilty techniques by 
which we make our daily stab at living. There is 
the paranoid spiv, with his skin-tight jeans and 
lacquered hair-do, bashing in the face of the 
dotty ex-colonel at 1 a.m. on Hampstead Heath; 
there is the large, gruff Anglican maiden lady 
of faintly Lesbian tendencies, who reads a page 
of The Cloud Unknowing and sips a milk-and- 


whisky before taking to her lonely bed; there is - 


the middle-aged publisher’s ruthless young wife 
and her lover, the romantic con-man (Bond 
style); there is the tough old Jewish matriarch 
and her shy, chivalrous grandson (rich, and for 
this writer, affectionate characterisation here); 
almost every character is quite different from any 
type that Mr Wilson has described before; each 
has the vividness that comes from acute personal 
observation. 

None of these stories is better than anything 
Mr Wilson has done previously and none of 
them is as good as his very best — “Totentanz’, 
‘The Wrong Set’ or ‘Et Dona Ferentes’. Yet 
they show such amplitude, spontaneity and will 
to experiment that one hopes that their author 
will continue to make use of this medium. 
Personally, I am not among those who would 
prefer Mr Wilson to stick to the short story and 
eschew the novel; I believe that he is one of the 
few English writers living with sufficient energy 
and moral seriousness to re-vitalise the great 
tradition. Anglo-Saxon Attitudes was a great 
improvement on Hemlock and After and I have 
no doubt that Mr Wilson’s next novel will 
be even better than its predecessor. Having 
taken to writing comparatively late in life, he 
has shown an extraordinary capacity for 
development — particularly the development of 
character along an inner moral line. The hard, 
mimic brilliance of his earlier portraits — what 
the popular press called his ‘wickedly satirical’ 
manner —has softened and deepened wonder- 
fully in the last ten years. He is no longer con- 
cerned to make his characters writhe for our 
delight; rather, he is bent on making us under- 
stand the full;nature of their torment. And I 
doubt whether this change of intention could 
have been worked so successfully, had Mr 
Wilson not made an assault on the full-scale 
novel. 

Yet the fact remains that he can gain certain 
effects by means of the short story that it is 
impossible to obtain just as well in any other 
way. For example, take what might be called 
his.‘party pieces’—a carefully built-up state of 
whoopee that culminates in sinister all-round 
disaster (‘Master Charles is over-exciting him- 
self: there'll be tears before bedtime!’). Both 
the novels contain this kind of climax, but 
in both cases the firing-point appears oddly 
contrived (far more so in Hemlock than in its 
successor). But in ‘Totentanz’ Mr Wilson 
brought it off brilliantly, and in the title story 
of this new book he does it again. The unspeak- 
able Kennie the teddy-boy, Mr Tristram Fleet, 
the eminent literary critic, and ‘the Crowd’ — 
a gang of espresso Outsiders, all tao horribly 
drawn from life, each armed with a bottle of 
red wine —converge on Miss Clara Turnbull- 
Henderson’s hospitable Highgate doorstep. 
Trouble is not long in arriving. 
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* Thrilling 
As Far as my Feet 


will Carry me 
J. M. BAUER tells the story of Clemens Forell: 
a true story of adventure and endurance in the 
wilds of Siberia which leaves the reader at first 
incredulous, then awestruck at what a man alone 
can achieve if he has to. Monday. 15/- 


The Great North 
FELICE BELLOTTI, author of Fabulous 
Congo, describes his travels in Finland, Lapland, 
over the Barents Sea and beyond the Great Ice 
Barrier on sealing expeditions. Illustrated. 
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* Soothing 


Country Practice 

HUBERT BAGSTER. A country doctor des- 
cribes his day—his work, patients, friends and 
pleasures—with charm and humour, pausing 
here and there to tell a good story, sometimes 
humorous, sometimes romantic, sometimes 
strange—and to tell it like a born raconteur. 

October 28. 15/- 


Bon Voyage ! 
JOSEPH & MARRIJANE HAYES. Mr Hayes 
is the author of The Desperate Hours. He and his 
wife have now written a “highly entertaining” 
(Sunday Times) comedy about an American 





* Grave 


Portrait of a Whig Peer 
BRIAN CONNELL. The papers of the second 
Viscount Palmerston (‘“‘Old Pam’s” father), in the 
possession of Countess Mountbatten, constitute a 
sensational “find”. Mr Connell has compiled what 
amounts to a posthumous autobiography. “A bril- 
liant performance both by the Palmerston’s and 
by their editor.” Spectator. j Illustrated. 30/- 


Erich Kleiber 
JOHN RUSSELL. Aan intimate memoir of the 
great conductor and a picture of the world of opera 
in which he lived. Illustrated. November 11. 21/- 


Adenauer 
PAUL WEYMAR. The authorised ad 
“Valuable and illuminating . . . eminently read- 
able.” The Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 
30/- 


Put off thy Shoes 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON. The ‘author of 
Simon.and A River full of Stars makes a journey to 
Israel and Jordan. Illustrated. Monday. 16/- 


Pogrom 
LIONEL KOCHAN. An historian’s analysis of 
the persecution unleashed by Hitler against the 
Jews on November 10, 1938. November 11. 13/6 


A Choice of Enemies 
MORDECAI RICHLER. “His best novel yet... 
Taut and thoughtful writing by [one] who believes 


ideas are still issues for the novelist.” D. Mai/. 13/6 | 


A Feeling in the Air 
DAVID HUGHES. A first novel which charts the 
rediscovery of contentment by a man whom 


“success” has damaged. Monday. 11/6 


* Sense 


The Concise Encyclopedia of 


English Pottery & Porcelain 
WOLF MANKOWITZ & R. G. HAGGAR. 
Authoritative information on factories, processes, 
artists, terminology, marks etc.. 24 plates in full 
colour. 160 pages of photographs. Hundreds of 
line drawings of marks. Embossed frontispiece. 

6 guineas. 


The Language Library 

Edited by Eric Partridge. Early Enghsh by John 
W. Clark (15/-), October 14. Modern Linguistics 
by Simeon Potter (12/6), November 11. The series 
includes The Words we Use, by J. A. Sheard (21/-), 
The Pattern of English (15/-), Good English : How 
to Write it (15/—), Better English (15/-), and Spelling 
(12/6) by G. H. Vallins. 


November 11. 21/- 


family abroad. 





A BALANCED LIST 


*The Spirit 


Poetic Heritage 
Edited by John Press. An anthology of English 
poems from the 16th century to the present, 
which has been appearing in the Sunday Times. 
November 11. 10/6 


Not Waving but Drowning 
STEVIE SMITH. Poems, with drawings by the 
author. This is the funniest, saddest and most 
profound collection Miss Stevie Smith has yet 
published. 12/6 


Brutus’s Orchard 
ROY FULLER. A new collection of poems in 
which Mr Fuller’s wit and control are allied with 
a wider range of emotions and ideas than hitherto. 
November 11. 12/6 


* The Flesh 


With Guste and Relish 
LORD WESTBURY and DONALD DOWNES. 


A magnificent collection of recipes from all parts 
of the world, presented with clarity and spirit. 
November 11. 15/- 


A Book of Cakes 
GERTRUDE MANN. Two hundred recipes 
for cakes large and. small, native and foreign. 

November 11. 10/6 


The High Protein Diet 


and Cookery Book 
THEODORA .FITZGIBBON and MICHAEL 
HEMANS. Menus for those who want to lose 


weight, gain energy and eat normally (or better) 
while doing so. November 11. 13/6 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
12-14 Carlisle Street, London, W.1 





15/- 


*Gay 


Gypsy 

GYPSY ROSE LEE. The autobiography of the 
queen of striptease. ‘So intelligent, frank, enter- 
taining and good natured.” Lionel Hale, News 
Chronicle. ..“Frequently very funny ... con- 
siderable literary guile and craft.” Glasgow Bulletin. 
“A gem.” Scarborough Evening News. Illustrated. 

18/- 

A Child in Chile 

BEA HOWE. Memories of an unusually delight- 


ful childhood in a country about which the author 
is informative as well as charming. October 28. 15/- 


The Other Paris 
MAVIS GALLANT. Stories by one of the wittiest 
and at the same time the most serious of those who 
write for the New Yorker. 13/6 


The Revelations of Dr Modeste 
ALAN HARRINGTON. A satire on the American 
ideal of being like your neighbour only more so, 
written with as much skill as relish. 13/6 


A Cure for Serpents 
ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO. “All the 
charm and resource of Scheherazade herself.” 
Sir Harold Nicolson, Observer. “A very good 
book.” Maurice Richardson, NS. Illustrated. 16/- 


A Grave for a Deiphin 
ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO. A sequel to 


A Cure for Serpents, packed with yet more strange 
and lovely stories from Africa. Illustrated. 15/- 


The Girl Watcher's Guide 
DON SAUERS. NICOLAS BENTLEY drew 
the pictures. A useful handbook on an all-weather 
pastime which may be practiced anywhere and at 
any time. 6/- 


* Nonsense 


Bear to be Human ? 
NICOLAS BENTLEY: “A very funny, very 
clever book.” Sunday Times. “In a world in which 
very few can either write or draw extremely well, it 
seems most unfair that the gods should bestow 


both these gifts on one person . . . If it’s laughter 
you’re after...” Yorkshire Evening Press. 12/6 
The Pick of Punch 


Edited by Nicolas Bentley. “A perfect book to lay 
in store for Christmas presents.” Eastern Daily 
Press. Dated: Artes snepeaentcngernye ice! 
skimmed . . . For .good measure, the present 
volume hen an introduction by P. G. Wodehouse.” 
Tocelyn Brooke, Time & Tide. 18/- 
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Of course, there is plenty of the usual dead- 
pan frightfulness at its frightful best. But one 


‘. geturns to what I can only call Mr Wilson’s 


benevolence towards his creatures. It is a side of 
his aft that I do not remember ever having seen 
discussed. I have described him as a ‘neo-liberal’ 
because it is not only in his moral perceptions 
that he is humane, but in his ideological percep- 
tions also, and this, for an English novelist, is 
very rare indeed. Few writers of our time have 
shown such an interest in politics, religion or 
in current mythology; and. none has shown 
ideologies acting themselves out in contemporary 
life. Yet it is just here that the richness of Mr 
Wilson’s sympathies is most apparent. He really 
believes in attitudes — though the whole tradition 
of the English novel, with its unvoiced doctrine 
‘of the plain heart, is against him. For him the 
Labour housewife, the convert priss, ie anxious 
freemason, the ex-lag with the old school tie, the 
Toc H- Pauline, each have something of the 
peculiar values of their ideal — even though such 
values are engendered stupidly, mechanically, 
disciplinarily or out of habit. It is the one great 

paradox of his work. Mr Wilson 
believes in:a multi-ideological society —a society 
in which each of the creeds, professionalisms and 
-social techniques in which contemporary men 
and women cabin themselves, repay an objective 


moral dividend. As a liberal, he must tolerate all - 


but those dangerous to the community; as an 
. artist, he would be loath to surrender the ugliest 
of them. 
JoHN RAYMOND 
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The Decameron 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


aw Aldington’s unabri and unexpur- 
gated translation of these ous tales, now 
available to the public for the first time. Jilus. 

October 21 . 25s. 


A Treasury of 
Ribaldry 


Edited by 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
A giant anthology of 500,000 words devoted to 
“the paradox of a and laughter” and 


chronologically from Anacreon, 500 B.c. to 
Somerset: Maugham and Ray Bradbury. 25s. 


The Matador 


HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 


*. .. an extraordinarily good book . . . Mon- 
therlant gives us a precise and fascinating docu- 
ment about a certain ype of adolescent.”— 
J. C. Weightman in The Observer. “. . 


- a re- 
markable book. Every page bears the imprint of 
a superb talent.’ Daily ‘elegraph. 15s. 


Fine For The.-Fair 


"JAMES WALKER 


“Diploma first novel.”—Daily Mail. 13s. 6d. 
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The Newcomer 


I saw her on the pavement’s edge 

not timid, half-smiling at the crowd 
that tumbled round; she did noi budge; 
only her eyes moved. 


A dusky little muzzle like some pretty 
small animal crept from a sun-spotted 
thicket by mistake to this grey city. 


African maybe, no, West Indian. 

Just stumbled out of childhood, staring 
into the absolutely unforeseen, 

utterly unfearing. 


I never thought before 

so quicksilver a wisp coulc stay so still 

so separate, until 

what I wished not to see I saw— 

her small cat-life. was maimed and hobbled, 
she leant on crutches, the girl was crippled. 


Three times a loser then. 

Her childhood lost, and nothing else begun; 
Lost too the Caribbean sun; 

and half her proper strength and lightness gone. 


Yet in her face among that grey-faced crowd 
the three lost suns still glowed. 
GRAHAM Houan 


Anglo-Arab Attitudes 


A Soldier with the Arabs. By Sir JOHN BAGOT 
Gtuss. Hodder. & Stoughton. 25s. 


Apparently Lieutenant-General Sir-John Glubb, 
K.C.B.,, C.M.G., is the only living person who 
does not yet realise why Glubb Pasha was kicked 
out of Jordan. Yet the reasons why King Hussein 
dispensed with his devoted Services "leap out of 
almost every sentence of A Soldier with the Arabs. 
On page. one of this hastily written but fascinat- 
ing autobiography, Glhubb tells us that, on the day 
he accepted his appointment as Commander of 
the Arab Legion in April, 1939, King Abdullah 
asked him to pledge his word always to act as 
if he had been born a Transjordanian. To this 
he replied, ‘Sir, I give you my ‘word of honour’. 
I am sure that Glubb believed and still believes 
that this promise changed him from a British 
Officer into an Anglo-Arab servant of the Hash- 
emite dynasty. But no one else did. How could 
anyone — Arab, Jew or British— regard this trans- 
ference of loyalty as anything but a fiction? 

There was nothing genuinely Arab about 
the State of Transjordan. It was an artifact of 
British indirect colonialism, a slice of mountain 
and desert, inhabited by a few hundred thousand 
Bedouin and poor fellaheen. These Trans- 
jordanians were united by nothing except their 
ever increasing dependence on a British subsidy; 
and the size of the subsidy depended on the 
advice of Glubb Pasha and his civilian colleague, 
Alec Kirkbride—two Anglo-Arabs in control of 
a British protectorate. 

There is a common delusion—I shared it 
before reading this book—that the Arab Legion 
was created by Peake Pasha between the wars. 
Actually, when Glubb took over, it consisted of a 
thousand civil policemen and exactly 350 soldiers 
—the only Arabs who fought on the British side 
when Rashid Ali’s coup d’état took place in Iraq 
in 1941. By 1945 the Legion had grown to 8,000 
men; but many of them were demobilised after the 
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German surrender. In 1948, when the Arab States 
invaded Palestine, the units available to take part 
in the campaign were four mechanised regiments 
and two 25-pounder batteries —4,500 men in all. 

The Legion fought far better than any other 
Arab army. Unfortunately, however, it became 
only too clear that its strategy was as British as 
the officers who planned the operations and gave 
the orders. That strategy, in fact, was dictated by 
Ernest Bevin—who also controlled the flow of 
ammunition. The Arab world observed quite 
unfairly that Lydda and Ramleh were surrendered 
to the Israeli almost without a struggle, and that 
no effort was made to relieve the pressure on the 
Egyptians when the Israeli launched their offen- 
sive against Beersheba. Finally, soon after the 
fighting was over, it became known that a secret 
agreement had been signed between Abdullah 
and Ben Gurion, under which the Israeli gained a 
strategically vital strip of territory all along the 
frontier of what is now the Arab triangle. The job 
of the Legion, in fact, had been to grab what it 
could of Palestine for Mr Bevin and incorporate 
it in the last British protectorate in the Middle 
East. No wonder Abdullah was soon murdered by 
an Arab nationalist. No wonder Glubb — who had 
the misfortune to remain in Amman when Kirk- 
bride. moved to Libya—became the most hated 
Englishman in the Middle East. 

Ironically enough, although the combination of 
Glubb’s military prowess and Bevin’s diplomatic 
sleight of hand doubled the size of Jordan, they 
also sealed its fate. For the incorporation of a 
million sophisticated Palestinians made the new 
Kingdom of Jordan the most volatile and anti- 
British State in the whole Arab world. Glubb, 
who likes his Arabs primitive, never began to 
understand the educated Palestinians of the west 
bank. Moreover, the Foreign Office, by one of its 
characteristic strokes of higher lunacy, chose this 
moment to destroy the Royal autocracy on which 
Glubb’s power depended. A modern democratic 
constitution was conceded to Jordan, which the 
disloyal Palestinians could and. the loyal Bedouin 
could not exploit. Simultaneously, although it was 
obvious: that the Legion was becoming fiercely 
anti-British, it was rapidly expanded until it was 
costing us £10,000,000 a year. 

So we come to the final fiasco of Christmas, 
1955. King Hussein and his Premier let it be 
known that they were willing to sign the Baghdad 
Pact in return for an even bigger subsidy to pay 
for another mechanised division and an even larger 
air force. They also insisted that all British officers 
should be withdrawn within a matter of months. 
General Templer flew out to Amman to sign the 
cheque for Danegeld. But it was too late. The 
Palestinians, stimulated by Colonel Nasser, were 
not prepared to join the Baghdad Pact—on any 
terms, however favourable—and the last pro- 
British Government of Jordan was overthrown by 
the mob. 

It would be pleasant to state that this disastrous 
episode in British imperial history has been told 
with dignity and compassion by the man who was 
so personally responsible for it. In his Story of the 
Arab Legion, General Glubb showed that he 
could write with detachment and distinction about 
the Bedouin he loves. Alas, A Soldier with the 
Arabs is a quite unworthy sequel. The objectivity 
of the previous volume has vanished and with it 
any distinction of style. This is a floppy, self-pity- 
ing apologia, in which the author blames every- 
body in Jordan and London except himself and 
Sir Alec Kirkbride. Moreover, it is marred by 
a malignant misrepresentation of the Israeli 
record, which could hardly be excused if it had 
been perpetrated by a real Arab. Each time I saw 
Glubb Pasha at work in Amman, my respect for 
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him increased. This misleading and sensational 
product of his retirement will not add to his repu- 
tation. It is a pity he wrote it. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


Why Roarer? 


The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined. By 
WiLtiAM F. FRIEDMAN and ELIZEBETH S. 
FRIEDMAN. Cambridge. 25s. 


The authors of this book are top-ranking pro- 
fessional cryptologists. It was Mr Friedman who, 
as head of the US Army cryptanalytic bureau, 
cracked the Japanese Purple Code. It is Mrs 
Friedman who has provided the International 
Monetary Fund with its system of secret com- 
munications. Naturally they can make rings round 
the most devoted amateurs. Thus when Mr 
Edward D. Johnson tackled the poem ‘To the 
Reader’ underneath the Droeshout portrait of 
Shakespeare at the beginning of the First Folio, 
what he got out of it was FR BACON AUTHOR 
AUTHOR AUTHOR: Which isn’t bad. But the 
Friedmans, using Johnson’s precise method, get 
‘No kidding, Francis Bacon: I wrote these plaies! 
— Shakespeare’. For that matter, they also get ‘No 
kidding! I, Francis Bacon wrote these Shake- 
speare plaies’. 

Most of the amateurs get messages which 
require a certain amount of cobbling up before 
they becorae precisely lucid. Thus from the 
verses on Shakespeare’s tomb one Hugh Black got 

FRA BA WRYT EAR. AA! SHAXPERE 

FRA BA WRT EAR. HZQ AYA! —SHAXPERE 

A! FRA BAQ WRYT HEAR AZ SHAXPERE. 
This is indubitably 
Francis Bacon wrote here. Aye, Aye. Shakespeare. 
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Francis Bacon wrote here. His cue. Aye aye. 
Shakespeare; 
Aye! Francis Bacon wrote here as Shakespeare. 
But following another method Black got 
SAEHABEBNRALRIALARP 
which yielded the promising 
SHAQ PERE ALL NARA HERE A! I OBAY BA. 


The final stage, however, produced ‘Jacques 
Pierre [Shakespeare] all narrated here: Aye! I 
obey (his wishes). Bacon’. This is disappointing. 
Bacon is clearly addressing us. But an undeniable 
haziness attends his message, here as elsewhere. 
I like (again from the tomb) ‘Shaxpere Ate 
Francis Bacon. Why Roarer!’ But why “Why 
Roarer!’? I can find no answer to this one. 

There is a rational basis to all these strange and 
alarming labours. Cryptology was abundantly 
used in the sixteenth century; at least in the form 
of acrostics and the like it even crept into some 
literary productions. And Francis Bacon took a 
vigorous interest in it. “The vertues of cyphars,’ he 
wrote in the Advancement of Learning, ‘whereby 
they are to be preferred are three: that they be 
not laborious to write and reade; that they be 
impossible to decypher; and in some cases, that 
they be without suspicion.’ And he himself in- 
vented a unique and admirable system. So if it 
is reasonable to conjecture that he may have 
written the plays it is reasonable to hunt in them 
for some place where he says so— most probably 
in his own bilateral cipher. 

The pioneer was a Minnesotan, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, who seems already to have. believed on 
other grounds in Bacon’s authorship, and who 
was naturally excited when, chancing to open 
Every Boy's Book—the property of oné of his 
children—he came on the wonderful discovery 
that his hero had been a cryptologist. But although 
the bilateral cipher is not at alf hard to urder- 
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stand Donnelly never understood it, and his own 
resulting work, the 998-page Great Cryptogram 
published in 1888, is demonstrable nonsense. As 
well as being interested in Bacon, Donnelly ‘was 
interested in Atlantis. Another anti-Stratfordian, 
Dr Owen, who persuaded the Duke of Beaufort 
to permit large excavations at Chepstow Castle 
(‘It was for gentle Shakespeare cut’ can be ana- 
grammed as ‘Seek, sir, a true angle at Chep- 
stow.—F.’), was eventually troubled with visita- 
tions of Bacon’s spirit, and had earlier invented a 
machine to defy gravity. But although all the 
cipher seekers have (in the Friedmans’ judgment) 
laboured in vain, not all have been crazed or 
even stupid. With the most pertinacious of the 
lot, the late Elizabeth Wells Gallup, Mr and Mrs 
Friedman actually lived and worked. They found 
her honest, learned and intelligent. Subsidised by 
an eccentric American, Colonel George Fabyan 
(who had also financed the excavations of Dr 
Owen), she toiled selflessly for more than twenty 
years at spinning an interminable cobweb of 
senseless decipherments. There is something 
inescapably macabre about Mr and Mrs Fried- 
man’s book. But it is highly entertaining. And 
although lethal it is humane. 
J. I. M. STEwart 





The Outline of Literature, originally edited by 
John Drinkwater, and the Outline of Art, by Sir 
William Orpen, were drastically revised by 
Horace Shipp in 1950 and have now appeared, 
under the same editor, with further revisions 
(Newnes, 42s. each). New Everyman ‘volumes 
(Dent) are: James’s Turn of the Screw and 
Aspern Papers and Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii 
(7s. each); Whitman’s Leaves. of Grass, and the 
Aeneid, translated by Michael Oakley, introduced 
by E. M. Forster (8s. 6d. each), 
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The Amiable Monster 


Who Governs Britain ? Special Number of The 
Twentieth Century. 2s. 6d. 

Forty-five years ago, Belloc prophesied the 
arrival of Big Government in The Servile State. 
Now we have got it, but it is not quite so fear- 
some after all. A monster it certainly is, but a 
well-meaning monster, devoting its energies to 
looking after us; a gigantic and impersonal nanny, 
irritating, arbitrary and even partial, but crackling 
with the starched linen of righteousness. Belloc 
was wrong in another respect. He saw the mon- 
ster as alien. In fact, we ourselves form the 
monster’s tissues and sinews. Lenin’s ‘Who, 
Whom’ is out of date. All of us govern; all are 
governed. Of course, some do rather more of the 
governing than others; and this is the question 
that the Twentieth Century’s special number 
should have answered — where do the inequalities 
of power lie? It fails to do so, mainly I think 
because it sets about it in such an amateurish 
way. Only two of its 15 contributors have had any 
experience of the institutional machinery which 
produces these inequalities. A cartoonist writes 
on the City; two literary critics give us their views 
on the power elite, while a staircase of dons hold 
forth on everything from trade unions to local 
government. There are far too many arbitrary 
generalisations, of the sort made by intelligent 
people whose knowledge of power is confined to 
what they read in the papers; and much pontifi- 
cation on the Establishment —or what Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor calls the Thing. In a typical contribution, 
Mr Taylor, the Godfrey Winn of the Left, tells us: 


[Lloyd George] was beyond question the greatest 
political genius of his time, incomparable alike in 


peace and war. He had every quality except con- 
formity. The Thing turned to him in the desperate 
circumstances of 1916. Once the crisis was past it 
hunted him from power. 


In fact, Lloyd George was a virtual dictator for 
four years after the end of the war, and fell 
entirely as a result of his own folly. As Bonar 
Law said, he could have been Prime Minister for 
life if he’d wished. I doubt if Mr Taylor would 
allow one of his pupils to get away with this 
kind of thing in tutorial. 

Many of the contributors quote Suez — though 
characteristically to prove diametrically opposed 
theories. But surprisingly none of thern mentions 
what, I should have thought, was the chief sig- 
nificance of the incident: the evidence it provides 
of the decline in the ability of even the most 
successful politicians to take personal decisions. 
In the last 100 years, the powers of government 
have vastly increased, but so has the number of 
people who exercise them. Acts of policy are 
now decided by the interplay of thousands of con- 
flicting interest groups, and cabinet ministers are 
little more than chairmen of arbitration commit- 
tees. Their opinions play virtually no part in 
shaping decisions which they subsequently defend 
with passion. When Churchill returned to power 
in 1951, his chief desire was to abolish Zebra 
Crossings, but he failed to get his way even in this. 
In the 19th century, the greatest political battles 
were fought to change the opinions of powerful 
statesmen. The struggle for Peel’s mind in 1845, 
Gladstone’s solitary conversion to Home Rule 
while chopping wood at Hawarden —these were 
events which changed history. But who today 
cares what Attlee, Macmillan or Gaitskell think 
about anything? Mr Bevan’s recent somersault 
on the H-bomb is a reminder that nowadays even 
the most opinionated statesman must jettison his 
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very heavily. 


‘By comparison, Sagan seems a simple St, 
Trinian’s girl.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Her second novel, THE RED ROOM, is again available 
Her third novel, HOUSE OF LIES, is coming in January 


Michael Hastings (ed 20 


Perhaps the most precocious literary talent 
since the war, Michael Hastings, who had 
already written two surprisingly adult plays 
at the age of 18, is a writer on whose future 
success we would be prepared to gamble 


His first novel, THE GAME, will be published on October 21 


W. H. ALLEN 
Publishers of good books since the 18th century 
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TWO YOUNG WRITERS 


Francoise Mallet-Joris ce : 


‘ Before long we may have to stop comparing 
her with Sagan and invoke the name of 
Balzac.’ —LIsTENER. 
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dearest beliefs to secure office. Eden’s mistake 
was to attempt to reject the entire trend of the 
past century by taking a major decision simply 
because he believed it was the right one. Within 
a wéek he was forced to repudiate it, and two 
months later he left public life. When everyone’s 
wishes count, nobody’s opinions matter. It is 
often said that the modern state, like the pre- 
historic monsters, has a large body and a tiny 
brain. Wrong: it has no brain at all, merely a 
public opinion poll. 
Paut JOHNSON 


Not My Horace 


Horace. By EDUARD FRAENKEL. Oxford. 55s. 


The general reader with an interest in Latin 
poetry had come to feel that dons were on his 
side. Such books as W. F. Jackson Knight’s 
Roman Vergil, G. F. Highet’s fuvenal the Satirist, 
L. P. Wilkinson’s Ovid Recalled, carried the 
weight of their authors’ contribution to scholar- 
ship but were conceived as celebrations of the 
whole excellence of a poet. Professor Fraenkel 
takes it for granted that his readers will know 
Horace very well and that, as praise is not worth 
repeating, all that remains for him is to go 
through the poems, or most of them, to see what 
can correctly be said about them. 

His commentary reads like a rebuke to the 
popularisers: quotations in five languages are 
extensive and rarely translated; academic feuds 
are brusquely pursued against the over-curious 
who seek to know what is not implied in the text, 
the unteachable who consider the State Odes less 
inspired than the others and the extinct who 
believe that poems have a single inspiration; odes 
that éveryone likes are omitted from scrutiny or 
dismissed as ‘a pretty little artifact’; denigration 
has an-important place: ‘O navis referent is cer- 
tainly not one of Horace’s masterpieces, but with- 
out any illusion about its merits as a whole we 
shall strive to keep in mind and appreciate the 
felicitous touches in the detail.’ 

But Aequam memento rebus in arduis Servare 
mentem. Professor Fraenkel in his prodigiously 
learned way is devoted to Horace and offers a 
good deal to interest the cheerful but unlearned 
Horatian who is willing to swim out of his depth 
in this grey northern sea of profound scholarship. 
Chiefly we should be grateful for encouragement 
to enjoy the longer, less popular poems, the 
Carmen Saeculare, for example, or the Letter to 
Augustus. Professor Fraenkel’s exposition of their 
architecture and analysis of the spirit and pur- 
pose of their composition are rewarding. This 
treatment can also improve our enjoyment of such 
favourites as the Journey to Brundisium, and the 
letter to Maecenas in which Horace refuses with 
such charming audacity to join his patron in 
Rome. But isn’t there more here than ‘a sincere 
and courageous message’ made palatable to 
Maecenas by tactfully brilliant humour? The 
statement that Maecenas has made the poet rich 
not in totally disgusting ways hints at a burst of 
quick temper only just controlled. 

The chapters on the Odes comprise a succes- 
sion of subtle arguments built up from literary 
influences, textual criticism. and the findings of 
other authorities. Though Professor Fraenkel 
plays the game of Scholar’s Spillikins with un- 
shakable skill, it would be most unfair to suggest 
that this is all he does. He is constantly aware of 
the value of the poetry and often successful in 
making it seem more desirable. As a sample of 
his power of persuasion I will cite this passage on 
Quo me, Bacche, rapis?, the ode in which Horace 
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speaks of his poetic excitement in praising the 
giory of Augustus: 

The idea of mortal danger being inseparable 
from a great creative effort_is more than once 
expressed in Horace’s poems. . . . The picture of 
Bacchic enthusiasm that Horace had received from 
the old poets is here transformed into a perfect 
picture of the creative artist. Horace’s own task, 
the task of producing solemn Latin lyrics of an 
unprecedented kind . . . has become his fate. 
These words also imply what I take to be Pro- 

fessor Fraenkel’s two main purposes: to stress the 
inspiration and nobility of the State Odes, and to 
show the transformation of ancient themes into 
a poetry Horace felt was utterly, even dangerously, 
his own. This is nicely brought out in a compari- 
son of Pindar’s First Pythian and Descende Coelo; 
the first is an objective paean written for a society 
in which poetry was still a public activity, the 
second derives its force from the proof of the 
prophetic inspiration of this particular poet— 
hence the famous autobiographical verses, to 
which the professor endearingly restores the 
name of Horace’s nurse, Pullia. This conscious- 
ness of being a dedicated spirit under divine 
protection is found in the Lalage ode, and in 
Velox amoenum : ‘it is his field, his vineyard and 
his orchard that bear everything in plenty’. 

Yet sometimes I have felt that the Professor is 
not writing about my Horace at all. He appears 
uninterested in the poet of friendship, hospitality 
and wine; for the poet of love he substitutes 
a determined writer of lyrics; for the melancholy 
of a wind-swept coast in the Archytas Ode he 
has a footnote on immaturity of style; and for 
many lines that soar into the mystery of pure 
poetry, utter silence. 

ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


New Novels 


The Wapshot Chronicle. By JOHN’ CHEEVER. 
Gollancz. 15s. 


The Revelations of Dr Modesto. By ALAN 
HARRINGTON. Deutsch. 13s. 6d. 


The Italian Wife. By Emyr Humpureys. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 15s. 


The Languages of Love. By CHRISTINE BROOKE- 
Rose. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 


Left to themselves, I am assured by a cele- 
brated Roman novelist, the citizens of modern 
Rome would pull down the historic buildings of 
their fabulous city and very happily run up sky- 
scrapers in their place. A sense of the past, in 
other words, depends largely on a sense of depriv- 
ation of the tangible evidence of its existence. 
Nowhere in the world are antiques more lovingly 
collected than in the United States. I have 
no doubt that’ much of the success of Mr 
Cheever’s The Wapshot Chronicle stems from 


this. It may come as a surprise to English readers 


to learn that the equivalent of what might be 
called the Emett country survives in full pro- 
liferation of eccentricity within commuting 
distance of Boston; but there it is in Mr 
Cheever’s novel. My complaint is that it is alto- 
gether too Emett; but it would be impossible 
to deny the brilliance of the book as a tour-de- 
force. It is at once a chronicle novel and an exer- 
cise in the picaresque. It was the chronicle part 
of it I preferred. The Wapshots are a very ancient 


family, Mr Cheever produces an extra- 
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ordinarily amusing burlesque of the New England | 
traction. As affectionate debunking it is splendid. | 
The Wapshots were a race of sea captains sailing | 
from ports like Salem and New Bedford, exactly 
like the forebears of Hawthorne, though memories 
of Hawthorne are best repressed while reading 
if the necessary illusion is to be retained. 

Leander Wapshot also follows the sea, or more 
accurately, the river as far as the sea, for he’s 
captain of a pleasure launch with a crew of one. 
He is a wonderful comic character, somewhat 
reminiscent of Simon Dedalus in his panache 
and the lavishness of his gestures, but much more 
lovingly rendered. The last words of the novel 
are his ‘Advice to my sons’. It ends: 


Bathe in cold water every morning. Painful but 

exhilarating. Also reduces horniness. Have hair- 

cut once a week. Wear dark clothes after 6 p.m. 

Eat fresh fish for breakfast when available. Avoid 

kneeling in unheated stone churches. Ecclesiasti- 

cal dampness causes prematurely grey hair. Fear 
tastes like a rusty knife and do not let her into 
your house. Courage tastes of blood. Stand up 

straight. Admire the world. Relish the love of a 

gentle woman. Trust in the Lord. 

In fact, Leander steals the novel. It is on his 
sons Coverly and Moses, as they seek their for- 
tunes in New York and Washington, that the 
burden of the picaresque falls, and they are rather 
too slight to sustain it, though Mr Cheever is 
admirably adept at inventing situations for them. 

The Wapshot Chronicle comes to us accom- 
panied by a full-throated chorus of praise. The 
Revelations of Dr Modesto has already attained 
the crowning glory: it is to be produced as a 
musical on Broadway. The hero, Hal Hingham, 
is an unsuccessful life insurance salesman in 
Boston who answers an advertisement guaran- 
teeing a cure for unhappiness. He discovers the 
doctrine of Centralism: all men are average, but 
some are more average than others, and happi- 
ness and success go to the more average. So, for 
a brief spell; Hal attains happiness: he is all things 
to all men, the perfect man-in-the-crowd, and as 
such a wonderful seller of life insurance. And 
that means that he is no longer average but out- 
standing, and consequently doomed. The Revela- 
tions of Dr Modesto is an intelligent and amusing 
satire on American conformity, American adver- 
tising, salesmanship and public relations. It is 
also rather. slight; it would have gained enor- 
mously by being more ambitious. 

Coming from so good a novelist as Mr Hum- 
phreys, The Italian Wife is disappointing. It is 
essentially the story of the relations between an 
idealistic young man, his brutally successful father 
and his pathetic, neglected, loving young step+ 
mother. Mr Humphreys essays the method James 
followed in The Awkward Age: ‘A form all 
dramatic and scenic. . . with no going behind, no 
telling about the figures save by their own appear- 
ance and action. . .” The difficulty, as it seems to 
me, is that the method, as used by Mr Hum- 
phreys, forces us to take too much on trust. The 
drama is played out against a background of 
public affairs; the father, Richard Miller, is a 
magazine publisher who aspires to be the grey 
eminence of the Labour Party; but in- fact we 
get no sense of him as a political power at all. 
The characters are disembodied voices and, Mr 
Humphreys not being strong on dialogue, insuffi- 
ciently differentiated from one another. What 
was needed was much. more of James’s ‘density 
of specification’. 

If one wished to be unkind one might say that 
The Languages of Love was an account of forni- 
cation among the philologists: one hadn’t realised 
that a passion for back-umlaut could lead to so 
much sleeping around. In fact, Miss Brooke- 
Rose’s novel gains in strength from its specialised 
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Man and Culture 


An evaluation of the Work of 
Bronislaw Malinowski 
Edited by RAYMOND FIRTH 


Contributions by well-known anthropolo- 
gists, assessing the value of Malinowski’s 
work. Iilus. 32s. net 


Soviet Education 


Edited by GEORGE L. KLINE 


First-hand reports former Soviet 
teachers and students, providing a unique 
source of insight into the Soviet educa- 
tional system from 1920 to the early 1940’s. 
21s. net 


The Chinese Economy 
SOLOMON ADLER 


The first survey in English of Chinese 
economic development since 1949, inclu- 
ding the First Five Year Plan launched in 
1953. 25s. net 


Voluntary Societies 
and Social Policy 


MADELINE ROOFF 


A detailed study of the relationship 
between voluntary organizations and 
Statutory bodies in the Mental Health 
Services, Maternity and Child Welfare, 
and the Welfare of the Blind. International 
Library of Sociology. 35s. net 


Logical Studies 
GEORG HENRIK VON WRIGHT 


A new work by the author of ‘A Treatise on 
Induction and Probability’, in the Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, = 
and Scientific Method. 


Aristotle’s Theory 


of Contrariety 
JOHN P. ANTON 


An interpretation of the principle of con- 
trariety and its vital role:in the diverse 
aspects of Aristotle’s thought. International 

Library of Psychology, Philosophy, = 
is. net 


Sales Taxation 


JOHN F. DUE 


An examination of the sales tax structures 
of Britain and the countries of Western 
Europe, Australia and New Zealand, 
Canada and the U.S.A. 40s. net 


Restrictive Trade 
Practices and 
Monopolies 
ANDREW MARTIN 


A complete guide to the Act of 1956, with 
paging ogg mpg eee frm 


proceedings the Restrictive 
Trade Practices —” 30s. net 
Handbook of 


Social Psychology 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


A revised edition of this famous work, in 
the International Library of a 
net 


Routledge &° Kegan Paul 
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academic background: there is nothing like a 
judicious use of professional shop for giving a 
novel credibility, and the scenes in the purlieus 
of London University and among the book-stacks 
of the British Museum strike one as authentic. I 
have a feeling, though, that Miss Brooke-Rose 
was in two minds about the novel she intended 
to write. Her satire on the academic life and on 
literary journalism is neither hard enough nor 
sharp enough: one remembers, by contrast, the 
medievalists in Anglo-Saxon Attitudes. The real 
promise in this first novel is shown in the pas- 
sages in which the author explores the experiences 
of her heroine, a young university lecturer on 
the verge of becoming a Roman Catholic, in 
sexual love. 
WALTER ALLEN 


Today’s Stone Age Man 


Visa to the Prehistoric World. By Pierre D. 
Gatsseau. Muller. 21s. 


Since the first rough essays in tool-making, 
mankind has progressed at an uneven . rate 
throughout the continents. If even early in the 
Ice Age Eastern Asia was lagging conspicuously 
behind Africa and Europe, with the ferment of 
civilisation the gap between the most progressive 
and the most backward cultures was bound to 
widen fast. From the technological point of view, 
at least, it has been at its greatest during 
this century when Bertrand Russell could meet 
a Stone Age medicine man, and spear-throwers 
are contemporary with inter-continental missiles. 
Now the gap must lessen again as the few tiny 
handfuls of primitive peoples missed by the cur- 
rents of change are discovered, missionised and 
brought the more portable delights of . western 
civilisation. The Duna territory, hidden high 
among the mountain ranges.of New Guinea and 
unknown until 1954, is one of the very last of 
such pockets. 

This was the goal of Pierre Gaisseau, a French 
journalist. It is a pity he chose such a catchpenny 
title for what is quite a straightforward piece of 
reporting. The title is made all the more irritating 
by the discovery that a visa of any kind is 
just what M. Gaisseau and his photographer 
companion failed to obtain: they made a secret 
dash into the Duna lands against the orders of 
the Australian administrators. For this reason, 
although M. Gaisseau is able to give a fairly full 





account of what he saw as far as the recently 
established government outpost of Tari, when 
he comeés,to the ‘lost valley’ of the Duna he is 
reporting an escapade rather than a serious ex- 
pedition. Still, as the natives of the Tari region 
are very like their Duna neighbours and have not 
been long in contact with Whites, Visa to the Pre- 
historic World contains some striking impressions | 
of the life of stone-using Papuans. 

The blurb refers to ‘a group of people living 
much as our ancestors must have done 20,000 or 
so years ago’. Yet, as the author himself makes 
clear, these tribesmen with their pig-keeping, care- 
ful cultivation of the sweet potato and use of the 
polished stone axe, are in a typically neolithic 
cultural stage. That is to say they approximate 
to our New Stone Age ancestors of four thousand 
years ago and not to the Old Stone Age hunters 
ten to twenty millennia more ancient. Will the 
time ever come when this kind of slovenly error 
appears as inexcusable as to write of the feudal 
system of the industrial age? 

Although as a journalist M. Gaisseau omits in- 
formation every anthropologist would consider 
essential, there is plenty of exciting material in 
his book. Particularly good are descriptions of 
salt-making, of an initiation ceremony and of 
funerary practices. A detail of special interest, 
because it is a thing which could leave no trace 
in any archeological record, is the use of a dark 
leaf filled with water as a looking glass. Evidently 
these Papuan societies are dominated by the 
masculine principle, the women doing all the 
work and leaving the men free to dress up, wage 
incessant war and conduct a prestige trade in 
shells. Indeed, the women are said to shave their 
own hair to make wigs for their menfolk as ornate 
and fanciful as any seen at Versailles. 

It is always wrong to assume that societies 
which have remained economically static have 
not developed in other directions; nor is it right 
to equate one neolithic type of culture with an- 
other. Such reservations must be made, but there 
is no need to carry intellectual stringency to the 
point of masochism. These tribes in their fast- 
nesses remote from all the revolutionary tides of 
the last seven thousand years must have much 


in common with the peoples of our own neolithic © 


past, and it is truly marvellous for twentieth- 
century man to be able to establish contact with 
them. M. Gaisseau may be superficial, but he 
endured hardships and dangers to bring us a 
lively introduction to a most fascinating region. 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 
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Another Stevenson 


Portrait of a Rebel: Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. Evans. 21s. 


What a pity that Mr Aldington didn’t turn his 
attention to Stevenson thirty-five years ago! 
Those were the days when the hatchet-work in 
which he specialises would have been most useful. 
He could have hacked away then at the ‘seraph 
in chocolate’ (Henley’s word for what the Steven- 
sonians had made of Stevenson) and revealed 
bits, at least, of the authentic flinty character 
beneath. As it was, the debunking was performed 
most clumsily by J. A. Steuart, who in his two 
volumes in 1924 only succeeded in sloshing a 
bucket of rather thin mud over the chocolate. 
But today the situation has entirely changed. 
Colvin, Gosse, Lloyd Osbourne, Rosalind Masson 
are long since dead; there is no longer anyone 
with quite that vested interest in the chocolate 
seraph; writers on Stevenson need not now 
take sides. More facts have come to light as new 
Stevenson letters have appeared, and old ones 
have been freed from Colvin’s mis-editing. Above 
all, there has been Voyage to Windward—the 
cool, comprehensive, authoritative biography by 
Mr J. C. Furnas, which Mr Aldington distin- 
guishes in his Selected Book List as ‘especially 
valuable’. 

Mr Aldington does not attempt to add to Mr 
Furnas’s book, nor does he strikingly differ from 
him on any major issue. What, then, remained 
for him to do? Simply to highlight certain aspects 
in particular, the professional or 
‘shop’ side of Stevenson’s career (habits of work, 
royalties, sales, reputation), and his slant towards 
rebellion and nonconformity, especially in his 
relations with his father. On the first topic Mr 
Aldington is always interesting, and the few 
things he says on Stevenson’s relation with the 
reading public, and how he allowed his sense of 
its demands to cramp his treatment of women, 
are shrewd and apposite, and might well have 
been expanded. But sometimes when he is talking 
about Stevenson’s success, it makes one wonder 
if Mr Aldington’s biographical subjects haven’t 
been chosen out of a rather exasperated sense of 
rivalry: what luck did D. H. Lawrence, T. E. 
Lawrence and R. L. Stevenson have that Richard 
Aldington didn’t? Then he seems to go well off 
the mark when he says that Stevenson’s public 
reputation was ‘doctored’ by his father and family 
and friends for sales reasons. That may well 


‘have been partly true of Fanny and Lloyd 


Osbourne: not at all of Thomas Stevenson. 


But Mr Aldington is altogether at sea with ° 


the elder Stevenson, and gives the impression 
that he knew nothing. of the whole Edinburgh- 
Victorian background till he read it up for this 
book. Thomas Stevenson was in some ways a 
dreadful father —though redeemed by his humour 
and boyish imagination from the full rigidity of 
a Philip Gosse or a Theobald Pontifex—but he 
is not to be understood in the light of such 
preconceptions of our own time as ‘surely it was 
only an elementary human liberty for the young 
man to work out his own religion’. This makes 
Thomas Stevenson’s attitude to his son’s Spen- 
cerish agnosticism merely obstructive, and re- 
duces the affair to a silly quarrel between 
generations, without dignity; the whole point is 
that the father was convinced his son would be 
damned if he didn’t believe. He may have been 
hopelessly wrong: but he wasn’t being trivial. 
On the whole this is, for Mr Aldington, a 
tame book, apart from a few passing swipes at 
‘a certain school of “modern 
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criticism” ’, and ‘the Ant-hill State’. And it is 
carelessly written; I began to feel that if Mr 
Aldington used the phrases ‘as happy as kings’ 
(whose irony escapes him) or ‘romance of des- 
tiny’ once more, I should scream. And now, till 
more original material—such as a new and com- 
plete edition of the letters—makes it necessary 
to supplement Mr Furnas, let us have no more 
lives of Stevenson. The book that is needed is 
the critical appraisal of his stories: that will 
throw light on Stevenson’s kind of imagination 
(his paper on Romance, a key document, isn’t 
even mentioned here) and appraise the books in 
terms both of what he was aiming at and what 
he succeeded in doing; that will show how 
Catriona is a different kind of story from Kid- 
napped, The Beach of Falesa a different kind of 
South Sea tale from The Ebb-Tide. Stevenson 
was first and last a story-teller; but the interest 
of his case is to see how the story, which began 
as something to feed a boy’s imagination, de- 
veloped into a vehicle that at the end, in Weir, 
could take a full load of passion and tragedy. 
Janet ADAM SMITH 


Incommunicability 


The Way of Zen. By ALAN W. Watts. Thames 
& Hudson, 25s. 


Zen Buddhism —a curious blend of Taoism and 
Mahayana Buddhism filtered through several 
centuries of Japanese culture—is said to be 
having an increasing vogue among Western intel- 
lectuals. Perhaps they hope it may provide a 
short-cut into, and out of, the Void. In this 
day and age when everybody plays with‘universal 
annihilation as‘though it were a toy and physi- 
cists talk perfectly seriously about the spon- 
taneous creation of hydrogen, it might turn out 
to be just what the cosmic Doctor Pangloss 
ordered. Mr. Watts’s book is certainly the most 
explicit and orderly account of it that has yet 
appeared in English. It adopts a more straight- 
forward, histotical approach than you will find 
in the various essays, agreeably written though 
these are, of Professor Suzuki. 

Communicable or not, I seem to detéct a dis- 
tinct affinity between Zen and the philosophy 
of Hegel. Absolute reality, according to Hegel, 
forms one single harmonious system, wholly 
rational and wholly spiritual outside space and 
time, beyond good and evil. Any appearance to 
the contrary can be proved—by Hegelian logic— 
to be due to our limited and fragmentary view 
of the Universe —perhaps in the end to that most 
intractable of all contradictions, the contradiction 
between infinite and finite. This, or something 
not unlike it, appears to be the Zen Buddhist 
conception of the Universe, though if you were 
to suggest as much to a Zen master he would 
probably give you a smart cut with his bamboo 
staff and expel you from the Meditation Hall. 

The theory is that sudden enlightenment, that 
awareness of the eternal Now, which is the secret 
of Zen, cannot be attained by intellection. Before 
you can intuit it you have to go into a strict form 
of training that includes solving a carefully graded 
series of metalogical dadaist conundrums. And 
when. enlightenment does come there is no 
specious mystical ecstasy; the everyday world is 
almost .precisely the same, if not indeed rather 
more s0, in all its ‘suchness’ and ‘thisness’ and 
‘thatness’ than before. The Japanese tell Euro- 
peans in Japan that the best way to understand 
Zen is to take up some exercise like archery or 
swordsmanship that is taught on Zen lines with 
a proper-appreciation of the effortless effort and 
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the artless art. (If there is a golf club at Kyoto 
the pro should be, ipso facto, a Zen Master.) 
This close connection with the physical world 
shows that Zen has its rational and materialist 
as well as its solipsist and idealist affiliations. 

In the ethical department the picture is a trifle 
cloudy. Dr Benoit, a French psychiatrist who 
has tried in his book The Supreme Doctrine to 
construct a bridge between Zen and existen- 
tialism, implies that a Zen Buddhist is auto- 
matically lined up with the positive aspect of 
the universal process. Mr Watts and, rather less 
equivocally, Dr Suzuki, both say that traditional 
Buddhist compassion is inseparable from Zen. 
Westerners have raised suspicious eyebrows over 
its relation with Bushido and its alleged popu- 
larity with Japanese generals, but this is like 
condemning Christianity because your school 
chaplain was a sadist. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


Shorter Reviews 


Miss Howard and the Emperor. 
AnprE Maurois. Collins. 18s. 

She was a courtesan, of course, but an English 
courtesan, immensely secretive and discreet. Miss 
Howard and Napoleon III had met in London when 
she was the mistress of a rich major and he a prince 
in exile. When he went back to France she followed 
him and for four years kept her place by devotion, 
tact, beauty and generous loans. But the Emperor’s 
marriage in 1853 to the frigid Eugenia de Montijo 
meant Miss Howard’s withdrawal to the huge man- 
sion, nowadays fading, of Beauregard. Here she lived; 
quite withdrawn from society, for the last ten years 
of her life: ‘entertaining a narrow choice of company 
—notably the fourth Lord Hertford, his brother Lord 
Henry Seymour (still famous as Milord l’Arsouille), 
and his son Richard Wallace (of the Collection); see- 


By SIMONE 


. ing little of her husband Clarence Trelawny, whom 


she had married to please the Emperor; spoiling her 
illegitimate son, Martin; and making one last 
spectacular appearance (in a puce silk gown, trimmed 
with sable but unadorned with jewels) at the Théatre 
Italien to stare at the. once-adored lover whom she 
could only with difficulty recognise. She died in 1865. 

M. André Maurois is in no danger of being rivalled 
as biographer by his wife. The material was hardly 
sufficient to make a book, and has been padded out 
with brief lives of Miss Howard’s friends. Of the 
atmosphere of the Second Empire, the black pear- 
wood and the floral designs, the mother-of-pearl and 
the winter gardens, we get almost no feeling. Mme 
Maurois has made both hero and heroine sympathetic, 
and provided plenty of odd rewards, but she has not 
given her story coherence or tension. It is all rather 
like a pen-and-wash drawing by Guys, charming and 
superficial. 

A. D. 


All Rome Trembled. By MeELTon S, Davis. Barrie. 
12s. 6d. 

Unexplained tragedies are a perpetual joy to pub- 
lishers; and.there is enough mystery lurking in the 
Montési affair to keep them happy for a long time 
to come. Within a week of Mr Wayland Young’s 
judicious analysis of The Montesi Scandal, here 
comes Mr Davis putting forward an alternative and, 
as his title suggests, a more highly coloured version 
of that strange business. It is often tiresome when 
two books on the same subject crop up hard on each 
other’s heels. The diffident reader, faced with a choice, 
decides to read neither. In this case, however, if at 
all interested in how Wilma Montesi lost her sus- 
pender-belt while drowning, he should read both. 
Whereas Mr Young concentrated on the evidence 
given at. the two abortive@frials, Mr Davis elaborates 
the background to the judicial proceedings. 

Mr Davis’s book lacks illustrations and is written 
in the slightly feverish style that characterises the 

journalist anxious about his deadline. He 
is aleo so absorbed in his subject that he assumes the 
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ordinary reader knows more about the intricacies of 
Italian politics than is likely. (A check-list of ‘the 
political affiliations of Italian newspapers, for instance, 
would come in handy.) But an extraordinary picture 
of righteous indignation spreading through an excit- 
able people emerges from his 237 vivid pages. And 
in one respect he is braver than Mr Young, who felt 
unable out of fear of libel to reveal how the Com- 
munist attack on the morals of the Christian Demo- 
crats was check-mated. 

For the scabrous details you are advised to consult 
Mr Davis. No one has yet been convicted in the 
Montesi case of anything worse than perjury, after 
all the hullabaloo. But there is one item of good 
news: Mr Davis assures us that Ugo Montagna, 
chief villain of the piece to date, is at last paying 
some income-tax. _ 2. 


Wédcend Competition 


Competition No. 1,441 Set by Saturn 


‘With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climbs’t 
the skies!’: the poets of Britain have never been 
behindhand in apostrophising the moon, and we 
expect our competitors to rise to the occasion and 
celebrate, in more jocund vein than Sidney, the 
new Russian moon. Limit, 14 lines (sonnets wel- 
come, but not necessary). Entries by October 22. 


Result of No. 1,438 Set by Heliotrope 


One or two European countries have taken the 
initiative in providing their nationals with a code 
of recommended behaviour when travelling 
abroad. The usual prizes are offered for a set of 
hints (limit, 150 words) for British travellers visit- 
ing one of the following: Lesbos, Mars, Lilliput, 
Sybaris, Thelema, Erewhon, or Shangri-La. 


Report 
Lilliput was the most popular new centre, and 
we quote a few of its most important rules: 


Leave vanity behind when you embark for 
Lilliput. Your minor blemishes will fill the vision 
of your hosts, whose eyes cannot encompass your 
full self. (R. Balaam.) 


Conduct yourself with dignity. The Lilliputian 
disdains the traveller who, in order to obtain a 
cheap holiday, lets out his person for mystery tours 
for Lilliputians. (P. W. R. Foot.) 


Granville Garley’s Appendix of non-U Words 
and Phrases for Shangri-La included ‘hearse; 
heaven; James Hilton; lotus-eaters; obituary; on 
the club . . .’; and E. C. Jenkins tells us that in 
Erewhon ‘The following are conside-:ed dirty 
words: progress, poverty, genius, independence, 
automation:’ Hilary Evans warned visitors to the 
Erewhon Music Festival ‘not to expect similar 
fare to that. of Aldeburgh or even Bayreuth: the 
prevailing mode — gongs beaten at random — is not 
to every taste’, And for Mars — 


Air is strictly rationed. Avoid ostentatious usage 
of your tourist allowance on, ¢.g., public speeches, 
smoking, cricket. (J. A. R. Pimlott.) 


A prize of three guineas to Gloria Prince, two 
guineas to Margaret Dunnett and one guinea 
to Bevis.. Runners-up: Xico, Phyllis Aykroyd, 
Annie Allen, Stanley J. Sharpless, Dan Hazle- 
wood and G. J. Blundell. 


EREWHON 
Never- ask after an Erewhonian’s health. Correct 
is: ‘How’s your temper, Mr Ybbarc?’ or ‘Quite got 
over yesterday’s fit of grumps, have you?’ 
Conceal ailments and misfortunes: at most, say you 
‘have the socks’. If you are pregnant or born,-don’t 


show it—indeed, living is held to be a capital offence 
—but confess any criminal tendencies, consult a 
‘straightener’, and let him hammer out your moral 
kinks. 





You may take a pipe, whether tobacco or Arcadian; 
but leave behind all grandfather clocks, egg-beaters, 
tape-recorders, lawn-mowers, Hornby trains, steam- 
driven ba¢k-scratchers and washing-machines. 

Open an account at the local Musical Bank; but 
tip the officials with real money. 

Learn This England by heart every week. This 
may save you from the awful fate of being sent per- 
manently to the Hospital for Incurable Bores. 

Naturally blond hair means high social status. 
Hide the bleach. 

GLORIA PRINCE 


THELEMA 

The following hints may serve as a guide to 
whether you would like Thelema (and, far more im- 
portant, whether Thelema would tolerate you). 

1. If, as an infant, you were fed ‘on demand’, you 
may have: that carefree personality so dear to the 
Thelemites. If fed by the clock, you may be clock- 
minded, anxiety-ridden, neurotic. The Thelemites 
punish such people by deportation. 

2. If your parents are enlightened, your school co- 
educational, your ideas progressive, you will under- 
stand the Thelemites. Those of you with Public 
School, Grammar or Secondary Modern _back- 
grounds may find difficulty in ‘getting to know’ 
them. 

3. Clothes are important. Those favoured by 
Teddy-boys and Teen-agers are suitable. Do not wear 
scholastic gowns, tweed costumes, school hats. Also 
avoid black. 

4. Certain professions are taboo. Discard your 
brief case, clerical collar, police truncheon and most 
of your money, before entering the gates of Thelema. 

MARGARET DUNNETT 


LESBOS 

This is going to be an excitingly different sort of 
holiday. These few notes are designed to help you 
make the most of it. 

1. Don’t express surprise in public at anything you 
may see on the island or feel you must write to John 
Gordon about it. Remember ‘Autres pays, autres 
meurs’. After all, people who live in Curzon Street 
shouldn’t throw stones. 

2. It is inadvisable for any male visitors to try 
ogling the waitresses in the hotels or cafés or to try 
to make an assignation behind the Temple. That 
kind of behaviour is definitely out on Lesbos. 

3. Don’t begin a formal letter, ‘Dear Sir or 
Madam’, Plump firmly for one or the other. 

4. When using the word ‘Amazon’, make sure you 

know what you’re talking about. 

5. Sappho? Say it ‘Saff-oh’. 

BEVIS 








City Lights 
Sputnik on Wall Street 


It was an ominous and a portentous moon. 
Wall Street, even without noonday owls to sit 
upon the market-place, was filled with forebod- 
ing. Prices were forced down by heavy selling to 
their lowest level in two years, and dropped 
further when Mr Krushchev pointed out the 
obvious moral. Missile stocks held up fairly well: 
the cut in US defence spending may not now take 
place. Wall Street, at any rate, thinks there is a 
better chance of this than of défence spending 
now being done away with altogether, moons or 
no moons. 

*x * * 

The City, however, is still too busy pleading 
with friend Peter to take much notice of the 
moonlight. This week’s settlement of accounts 
was managed comforta enough — there seems 
to have been little forced selling. But the opti- 
mists have been badly shaken by news from the 
two main oil companies. Royal Dutch-Shell an- 
nounced last week that it was actively exploring 
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the possibility of raising fresh capital by rights 
issues early next year—Royal Dutch -would be 
needing £75m-£95m and Shell £40m-£55m. 
These are huge sums, even if modest in relatior 
to the present market capitalisation of the group. 
The shares are widely distributed —60 per cent 
of Royal Dutch shares, for example, are held in 
Holland and the US — and the impact on London 
will be less than the figures suggest. But it will 
be serious enough, and the group has deliberately 
chosen to give the market advance warning. The 
fact that an issue of this kind is necessary in 
spite of the rapid rise in group profits suggests 
that expenditure in Venezuela must have risen 
steeply since last summer. Without the issue, in- 
deed, shareholders might have little chance of the 
increased dividend which they are all confidently 
expecting. 

Two days after the Shell announcement, 
British Petroleum joined the queue with the 
vaguer and more unsettling statement that it pro- 
posed to increase its ordinary capital by 80m £1 
shares: this would enable it to raise, further 
capital when the opportunity arose and to make 
any other adjustment needed in its capital struc- 
ture—a scrip issue, perhaps, to reduce the price 
of the shares and make them more popular as 
an investment. BP is relatively well off for cash, 
and since it has not joined the Venezuelan 
scramble —the Venezuelan oil law rules out the 
granting of concessions to foreign governments 
and companies dependent on them—it presum- 
ably has some major expansion scheme up its 
sleeve. Less than 20 per cent of BP’s shares are 
held by the public. Over half are held by the 
government and over a quarter by Burmah Oil. 
There is always the possibility to be reckoned 
with that the government might use the issue 
as an opportunity to reduce its interest below 50 
per cent, and that Burmah, rather than make an 


_ issue of its own, might simply pass its rights on 


to shareholders. The government, indeed, may 
even be anxious to reduce a connection which 
has often brought it political trouble, as, for in- 
stance, with BP’s decision to cut down in Israel. 

The Shell and BP statements follow closely on 
the new directive to the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee to take a more restrictive and critical attitude, 
‘in particular towards applications for large 
amounts’. A fair number of other issues are 
believed to be in the offing, held back until the 
government’s conversion operation is out of the 
way. The City does not seem to like the prospect 
at all. 

* * * 

Mr Thorneycroft’s speech at the Bankers’ 

Dinner confirms the common impression that the 


government has determined to be determined‘ 


without being sure what (except Mr Cousins) to 
be determined about. ‘This then is the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I know that there are 
parts of it which need even more definition and 
more work. I am well aware of the technical diffi- 
culties which surround it. But if you listened to 
all the technical difficulties you would indeed do 
nothing.’ The whole trouble somehow or other is 
to do with the supply of money and the supply of 
money, somehow or other, is up to the govern- 
ment: Sir Oscar and Mr Schwarz will no doubt 
fill in the details. 

The Chancellor, however, had a sensible com- 
ment to make on the recent bout of currency 
speculation. ‘These things,’ he said, ‘are the normal 
lift and fall of. the financial sea. These are not 
matters which should throw a nation’s economy 
into disarray, least of all a nation which has just 
earned £200m on its external account.’ Storm- 
tossed travellers may have other views. 

TAURUS 
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“Pees need . . . awful obstacles 
and lo gleams of hope.” Dr. 
eS MacLeod speak in the B.B.C. 
Cause of The Week, ponte, | October 
te 8.25 p.m., on the pm ges hn Seay eae 
missionary societies, ate: - 
nowledge fen sent to him at Eaton Gate, 
London, S. 
YOUNG woman journalist with 2-year-old 
boy wonders whether anyone in similar 
circumstances may care join search for small 
house/ flat peat view sharing: ex- 








T=. m. 8), musician wishes to 
share another’s fiat, te area. Pre- 
ferably with piano. Box 


Ses (m.) seeks acc. (London) and 
pocket money in return for some house 
duties, tutoring, baby-sitting, etc. MIT. 4671. 


FRIENDLY home offrd., bedroom Ag 6d., 
dbl. 38s. with use whole hou se, a. Giles 
heat, to someone will. give It. hel gy *witno 
help 10s. extra. WEM. 8261 (6- 
APNTSR. seeks 2 compans. (m. or 7 join 
him. Norfolk cruiser Oct. 26 wk. Save 
canc. due let down. Cost food only. Box 5678 


HALE-Term hol., Oct. 26 week, nr. Land’s 
End with transp. PRI. 4068. Box 5639. 

















GORDON FRASER CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


are in the shops now. 


For cards with your own name and 
address see the Gordon Fraser Private 
Greeting Album. 


GORDON FRASER GALLERY, 
BEDFORD. 


ME. Alfredo Campoli has kindly consented 
to attend the Official Opening of Col- 
let’s Record S 72 Heath Street, Hamp- 
pied from 5-6.30 on Friday, October 18, 
when he will be pleased to sign recordings of 
his performances. 


HALLOWEEN at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 
Oct. 29-Nov. ‘ Mei oo sa term Living Re- 
search ~ ost se 1-4 

Italian ” Bape th County Dancing. 


mS. al who_app ciate good clothes, we 
offer a Savile Row cut suit. Individually 
fitted & tailored by hand in pure worsted 
materials from a s. we 10 Lower 
John St., W.1. 

RT_ Classes. = you are a beginner you 

will enjoy the friendly but serious 
tuitio: - best 

















A CEYLONESE gentleman desires an in- 
teresting companion (m) for motor tour 
of Western Eurape and Denmark, Sweden. 
Expenses will be met. Box 5567. 


COMPOSER of -grade word 

Puzzles and RR .. clues ey Times = 

style) wee weekly contract. Box 4808. 
anybod Central London teach 

Classical reek? Box 5612. 
Oye vip ee waiaees. Re West, 33 Court- 
field Gardens, S.W. 

WANTED last 10 ym Saabs in Chelsea, 

t for 7-yr. girl, 2-3 hours 














daily. Possibili rmanent coun st 
later. Sokolor. ag FLAxman 6 708. 7. 


CC conversational lessons RcaRee, 
ive teacher. Box 5637. 


pemay girls, eo age and 2 wiine, 
ort Eductour. 
10 Exhibition Rd. 5 swt RNG. 4132. 


ELIABLE, ‘¢ —~ene and active editér, 
R with some |e to spare, is to 














undertake all details (from revision SS. 
to publication) of the luction of a ee «+ 
or quarterly journal a voluntary or awa 
fessional society, on a “tee basis. rite fully 
to Box 5568. 

OUR bree a wy begins with “‘ Know- 
Y¥ iow for Free N.3 “ Know- 


Hgw' Guide 1. Writing Suvcess.” No Sales 
lo tuition. B.A. School of Success- 
ful Writing Ltd, 124. New Bond St., W.1. 


models and and pleasent coffee bre: 8; the 
London Atelier of Painting, St. John’s Wood. 
All uiries to 1 Manchester Square, Lon- 
don, -1. WELbeck 9591. 


TORIES wanted the A 
S C.20 of British I . A of Fiction Wa Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent He :s. 





1. We negotiate suitable =e bm ry on a 15% . 


of sales basis (no reading fee), un 

work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an yen booklet gi dets. 
& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, & suc- 
cess letters from students. 


YOUNG Parisienne —. zee Re- 
sults guaranteed. 
FIOW to write and — en to-day for 
Free Folder “ What’s In It For You.” 
The Writer, 124 New Bond St., London, W.1 


'YPEWRITERS. Modern Portable 
machines for hire from £1 monthly. becca 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for d 

















HILIP H Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s oa * nendngton, $.W.7. 

KENsington 8 
eo. sie seck aaa posts, pref. 
“ tinental non 


148 Wanten st! S.W.3. KEN. 1586. 
AMILY any — Hy » traceptives. 
F Confidential brochure oo e detailed ex- 
tion of medically approved method used 
he ig ome a mend the world 





eter Advisory — 


Comve cUy oy Place , W.1. 





HiUMANISM—a modern outlook. Write: 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 
EAVE the beaten track and choose y 
Christmas Cards at The Caravel Paees, 
Moxon St. (off Marylebone High St.), W.1. 
Ware ce for Profit. Send today for intérest- 
booklet—The R Institute 
(Dept EVIo1y Palace Gate, ion, W.8. 


REIGN an asset. “ Au Pair” 
posts for girls— accom. ex 
avail. Eductour, 10 ibition.Rd., S.W. 


> = King’s Road, 














Lone IN School of 
S.W.3. CoNengen 
pinoy epgas a _ Paciency wins 
r' gree bao Why not = it to us es 
ice our copyright ly protected. 
Talent B enanemeaits 3 t seed assisted. Sree 
it copies ; fees one guinea. S. 
Som ee avi $ 12 Hanover Street, W.1. 








Lg whl Sur bg OR brilliant 
tory er, Eewes, 
has’ now turned teacher. Those who want 


to make money have only o read 20d follow 
his technique. It is easy, and 
bound to be successful,” writes SDarbers Cart- 
land, omer of 62 best-selling novels. Per- 
sonal tuition by 5g for both 
British and Recicns Press. Athelstan Ridg- 
way, 36 The Pryors, Hanpseed, N.W.3. 


happiness— What 





UREX & all rubber oa appli- 
call f ee sent unde Fi hag Rg 
lor our now. Fiert 
N.N., 34 Wardour Street, London. London, W2. 


= Lang ———— “effortlessly in 3 


f “a 
fundee te WHat ma 
HOLIDAY aS 


SKI-ING IS FUN 


If you have tried it before you will want 
to do it again—If you have thought 
about trying—now is your chance! 
Our arrangements offer good value and 
suit beginners and skiers of all 
Sere is 263 by rail, 34} b: 
sts from gns. rail, gns. by 
Ski-Air Charter. 








Free Winter Sports literature from: 
ERNA LOW 47 (NS), 

Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7. 
KEN. 0911 or 9225. 


a 





HIRSTIER students of this column will 
ndw be familiar with Duff Gordon’s 
Cid Sherry. Picture their joy when they dis- 
cover Fino Feria, a new dry fino by the samc 
people! Ole! 


B 





FREEDOM, | peace 
holds the world beck? Hear _ P: 
League —— and give = Write Secre- 





VERY Sunda’ joint will be wh ke 
EE: Monday wih Rayner’s ke 








tary (C), 2 o Buckie Se = 2, _ it Chutney—from all good grocers. 
OETROPE or zarf or enn ter DREAM of a snack—Burgess’s Ancho 
Za you want them paste on buttered toast. es = 
them to eng Rate Panting = = “Abbey 
Sestlund, St. John’s MAT, SCHOOLS 





Visor gas eg sored wi — 


29" Gloucester} Road, a Swe 





sichaci Ronan 7323 
ULTURED yi aave “ar Pas ech. Pri- 
vate lessons (1 hr.) 12s. ae Es 





6 hig Fk Be —_ y 
was saved by the methods of the See 
Bates, the celebrated. American occu 

author of “Good Sight Without Gi ey 
mey be interested t0 Kew that ns cechigue 


io premieed ty Misses Scarlett (1 
he 6 ee : 


AtXANDER Tea S.W.3. ‘Sto. stale” 











YRICS, sketches and blood-curdling 1 
ed by 
Grand Guignol plays requir ioe 











URGESS Hill School, 11, Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead. Freedom &’ self-government 

for day children and weekly boarders. Small 
classes. Tuition fee 2Figns, we : wey boarders, 
30gns. extra a term. East. 


T.. CHRISTOPHER School, 
4 eee P to 18 ee, in an Ei 
air atmosphere or 
standards of creative work and 
leading to Universities and pan greene careers. 
N. Harris, M.A. 
Town and 


38-40 
Eton Avenue, Nw Swi’ 3319.) 
Small group weekly or full boarders 


Schur whens £ girls 5-18, GE. 
standard. Week-ends & sum. holi- 


Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 
Hills, 750ft.). Realis- 


te & =: to modern . 
Ph.D.: M PD. C. Graham, M.A(Oxon). 
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FLY 


__ fuperftartiner 


fo the States 





ON YOUR NEXT VISIT TO THE U.S. it’s 
worth taking an Air France Viscount to 
Paris just to experience the non-stop flight 
to New York by the brand-new Lockheed 
L-1649A Super Starliner. 

Whatever the weather, this latest Air 
France giant will wing you inincomparable 
comfort straight to your destination; for 
with its immense maximum range of 6,215 
miles, the Super Starliner is the only air- 
liner able to circle the globe in four flights. 





FLY BY SS, 
AIR FRANCE 


_* fuperftartiner 


».. IT’S SMOOTHER 





Details from all approved Travel Agents or 
AIR FRANCE—THE LONG-DISTANCE AIRLINE 
52 HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 WHITEHALL 4455 


BIRMINGHAM + GLASGOW + MANCHESTER - DUBLIN 
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The Chess Board 
No. 413. The Prettiest Mate 

The prettiest ever? I wonder. I think that super- 
latives ought to be handled with care or, better still, 

avoided. However, there is no denying 

[<2] x that -it is a pretty mate, and here 
AMA et (Clemens-Eisenschmidt, Dorpat, 1862), 
S)E\. @% are the-moves leading up to so grace- 

e) - ful a climax. 

(1) P-K4, P-K4; (2) Kt-KB3, Kee QB3; (3) B-B4, B-B4; 
(4) PS Kt4, BxP; (5) P-B3, B-B4; (6) P. 7) PxP. B-Kt3; 
8) O-O, P-Q3; (9) Kt-B3, B-Q2; (10) P-K5 bxP; (11) R-K1, 

Kt-K2; (12) ae kK, B-K3; (13) BxB, PxB; (14) KtxKP, 
3; (15) KtxKtP ch, K-B1; Gs) Q-Kt4, Bre; (17) Kt-K4, 
GR: 15; (18) Kt-K6 bw K-Ki; (19) Kt-B6 ch, K-B2; (20) Kt- 


chi, K-B1; (21) B- R3!, Gx8: (22) ORE Kt-Qi, and the 
final two moves are obvious. 


I plucked this tasty little plum from the abundance 
© be found in Irving Chernev’s The thousand best 
short games of chess (Hodder & Stoughton, 25s.), but 
I can’t help grumbling again about the title’s claim 
to a, degree of superiority and finality which no 
collection can possibly aspire. When reviewing the 
book’s original US edition 2} years ago I prodded 
Chernev to get cracking on a collection of another and 
yet another 1,000 ‘best’ brevities; if- he is doing it he 
will soon see that he is far from exhausting the 


- 
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treasures of the past, to say nothing of the new crops 
of brilliancies constantly being produced. Having 
done my carping I have nothing but praise for the 
clever and entertaining manner in which the material 
is organised and presented. There are brightly illumi- 
nating (and _appetite-whetting) thumbnail sketches 
indicating the highlight of each little game, there are 
Kings wandering, Knights galloping, Pawns pro- 
menading, there are mates by suffocation and/or pre- 
diction, there are knockouts of grandmasters and 
triumphs of prodigies; and I might as well combine 
the two by showing how young Napier (aged 14) 
trounced Marshall at Brooklyn, 1895. 

(1) P-K4, a PKA (2) Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; (3) B-B4, Kt-B3; 
(4) ay! ; (5) Kt-Kt5, Kt-K4; (6) 
B-Q3: 8) P-KB4, Kt-B3; (9) 

(11) PxP, Q-K2 ch; (i2) 2%, 
(14) PxQB, O-O-O ch; 
(20) PART, RRS che G0 ek RAL Ki 9-46 ch ch; ‘ag) ie rs ed 
(23) BxR, 2. Q8 ch; (24) B RxB mate. 

Chernev certainly souk the trouble of digging out 
some of his gems where otherwise they might have 
remained buried for ever. Here’s a brilliancy brought 
off by Kraemer against one Nicifor. It happened 





(22) 
(25) 


A 


1957 

(19) K-Ktl, Kt-7 ch; (20) K-R1 
Kr8 “ch, B-B1; (23) B-Kt3, R(7)-Q7; (24) QxRP, R-Q8 ch; 
-Ktl, B-Kt7 mate. 


Radisch, 1936 





Kt-B8; (21) P-B4, R(1)-K7; 


The 4-pointer for begin- 
ners is a game position in 
which White had just corn- 
ered the enemy Q, blissfully 
unaware yet of his own K 
being doomed. How that? B 
(much too easy for 6 ladder- 
points) is a draw. So is C, 
but no bargain at 7. Usual 
prizes. Entries. by 21 October. 





C: F. M. Simkovitch 
1924 


somewhere in Yugoslavia in 1922. 


P-K4, P-K4; @ ere Kt-QB3; (3) B-Kt5, Kt-B3; 
Kt-Q5; (6) a O-O; (7) P-Q3, 

KtxKP!; OK txKt(best), 
t; (11) en Paks (12) wy PxP!; 3 K-Q2 uae 
ch; (15) K-Ql, B-KKt5; 


ay KuBs, i B-B4; (65) K 
P-Q4; (8) B-Kt5, R-K1; 0) Kt-B3, 


any, forced), 











6) QxP, RrOBPe (17) ERR R-K1 ch; (18) K-Bl, B-R6 ch; 


Report on No. 409 held over. 


ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword 272 


ACROSS 














25. 


Something decorative in a 
group of operettas. seldom 


15. 


Make off with sailors on 
land (8). 






































1. tal = @ quarrel in the performed (6). 16. Exists in an afterthought 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 26. *’Tis bett nag wee about city assurances (8). 
tions ——. Entries to Crossword 272, New Statesman, 5. Takes part in winter sports . i 18 a = 2! (Shak ot 18. Judgment for a comedian 
Great tile, London, WCi, by first post on 22 Oct. for fish (6). pe are) (8) (6). ik 
p P P 19. Wait for the finish of a race 
i z 3 nm 3 le 7 r) 9. oe are odorous, (6). 
© said (8). DOWN 22. Hold forth with nothing on 
10. The representative presents ‘ttle whil speed (5). 
me with a decoration in front _ 1. It takes a little while to out- SET-SQUARE 
19 io of the king (6). wit the fashionable (6). 
i s$h. 2. The medicine is tipped up 
mn ™ is se cone ——_ for an epic hero (6). Solution to No. 270 
13. Just the girl for an excur- 3. Composer of the scattered Tere TeyalvjelRMMCIAILI 
sion (5) tribe (5). Oo oo 
: : U|LIL|AMET/RIO|U/S|S/E/AlU 
4 14. Scene of battle which makes 4. cone — > it helps to ‘SMC ML BHR ce 
the cake stay in the oven too one out (11). SiA|X/OINSEE | |MP/AIR TIE|D 
1S 16 long (11). 6. Search climbing around var- Swe et 
(7 17. Poet’sadmirers perform after- (0). peaks for mementocs OM EM SH. i icin En 
wards in pubs (11). ‘ [R/O Ul THE D/E|V/E|LIO/ P| 1 NIG! 
- 7. Poet who appears as an M THSMisMoms 
: 20. one a — _. the a animal in climbing outfit (8). CIO/LILIE'c/ TiSMB R AIS|H 
20 21 22 is tested for s " omamx s 1 
/ eigenen peed (5) 8. In what it does a fish is nAotatok VITOILIA 
21. The wey os mag | circle getting lost (8). K—c a: NEA : N . 
i i i , ‘ SINIO PJAJU/PIEIRI ISIE 
B ee ee 12. Indicators which may be ad- 
23. Car in which we appear to justed to provide the boss PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 270 
be like sardines? (6). with a record (11). W. C. oes (Scarborough, R, B. 
24. Material to make aninstru- 14. Gunfire by the water in East Crabb (Liskeard), . Bacha- 
“ ment fade (8). Anglia? (9). rach (London, NW3) 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT ACCOMMODATION VACANT— continued ACCOMMODATION WANTED—continued rnorenes TO LET <a 
- MITIV! odland cotta a 
Ss": John’s Wd. Charm. furn. newly dec. 2 LADY’ S unique flat. F.-room. Suit sec./ 2 os Saka | TA — hE a Court gage EO . base - une eo tC) oa s 


rm. gdn. flatlet. 4 . inc. el. & lin. Suit 
quiet single person. 5647. 





EW Gardens. Large f 
K weekly. Mus. lamoeats pe pref. Box Box se 


bus. lady. £3 17s. 6d. Box 5554. 





T. Pog Wood. ye block facing park, 
St h. & c., lift, Irg. divan room with tel., 
use sie a bath. Sole guest. 4 gns. Box 5748. 





wi. ll. cneee a hse., le divan- 


sin, etc. 
Cent. oo 7" buses/tubes. BAY. 5384. 


M9. b/s. Hamp. Gdn. Sub. Suit lad 
fire, hot plates a 45s. SPE. 9192. 


TTRAC., Furn. room. Lond. Use tel., 
linen, bath., etc. Chon “facs. STA. 5085. 


ARMONIOUS dble. st a eee oe 
H attrac. kit. Ascot. i dns. 


view. punts, 4 ae ‘cont Sg Middle-aged 
cpl. £5 “ onk, HAM, 4007, 10-11 only. 














ATIRA Ige. B/S. room luxuriously 
ine " fat” Harley St. 5 gns. Box 3740, 





IGHGATE. ‘Part furn. flat, 3 pvoame, kit., 
bath, a tel., ar welcome. 
£20 per month Box’ 





H'GHGATE, or. Filatlet, fine Ige. B./S., 
kit., thrm., beaut. dec » equip., furn. 
Use ‘frig. 783. 6d. MOU. 5196 after 6. 
COME. Chelsea bedsit. offered to two young 
women at reduced rent in return for occ. 
baby-sit. & light assist. Char. kept. Box S778. 





E*i $=, girl seeks similar share small 
Highgate flat. Box 5750. 


UIET cou = marrying soon req. unf. flat 
London yaad Jan. onwards. x 5674. 


For. student daughter and friend, 2- a flat, 
fac., rent £5 incl. elec. W.C.1. 
ECT Se cetdins 2653. Box 5553. 








Ce INTEMP. newly dec. & furn. sngl. B/S., 
\ use kit., bath. £2 15s. incl. el., gas, 
linen, etc. CHI. 1286 (eve.) or Box $621, 


Ye Univ. lecturer reqs. furn. 2- or 
house or flat, a area, 3 
are, my mid-Oct. Box 5539 





HiGHGATE Woods. Suany, 2-rmd. tien 
view, own lavatory. ‘Lady. TUD. 8160 


FRENCH student in 20’s wants to ove. on 
Central or West preferred. Box 5 





SSLE -, Share whole flat with 3 = 

NWe 10 mins. W. End. Box 5 a 

GIRL Student seeks one or two others to 
share furnished flat, Earls Court. Tele. 

phone FRE. 6218 after 5 p.m. from Oct. 14. 
LACRRATH. Young man offers share 

aa Ay Spent, solvent young man 
SS 











NEWLY-built house, charm: age flatlet. 
Built-in wardrobe, c.h.w. bas. fac. 
serv. linen. Bus/prof. lady. £3 10s. BAY 4617. 


URKISH student sks. acc., = = 
fam. London. 35 Minster Rd., N.W.2. 
YOUNG Doctor a small s/c flat. London 
area. Box 56 
L>EGTURER, Chinese wife, need small flat 
Hamps., Highgate, 2-3 rms. Box 5610. 











ROUND-floor flat or part of house wanted 


by elderly couple; 3-4 sizeable rooms, 
plus usual offices. Wi to contribute to 
conversion costs if nec. pstead, _— 


gate, Mill Hill or Finchley area. Box 563 





S'. ALBANS. Bachelor party has spacious 
flat in pleasant district to share 50-50 with 
. ahother s Box 5694. 


GHFANAIAN woman, government rae 
wants self-contain flat for one or 
three; reas. rent; long tenancy. Box 5633. 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 





| age em flatlet 1 rm, cwaees, meters). 
4 mins. tube, 20 aie 2 
End. Niphome cog 1911. 


SUNNY ee: RT use bath/kit.° (CHW), 


Tel., etc. omen ae hr. West End/City 
37s. 6d. p.w. Box 5700 , Bs City. 











| Pg my Sp West Indian couple expect- 
met ane need 2 unfurn. rooms with 
bethroons & kit., within one hr. West End. 


*Phone: Fenton, Gerrard “0022, Ext. 2. 


(ODERATELY y & respectable m. 
M bureaucrat sks. rea fouct flatiet, C. 
Lon.; s.c./sim. Refs. gladly given. Box 5635. 








PS. woman reqs. accom., pref. unfur. 
Reas. access Woolwich. Box 5634. 


“large st 
- £400. lo mony Box 5744 


cons. but paradise artist, — ins 
solitude. £1 weekly. Box 568 


'URNISHED country cottage nr. Midhurst, 
Sussex. Available 6 months. Not de- 
tached. 2 bedrooms. Elec., bathroom adj. 
Suit writer, artist, bach. £4 p.w. Box 5681. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 
'OUSEHOLE,. Penzance. Fisherman’s 
f’hold. cottage enlarged and renovated. 
Lounge, 3/4 bedrooms, breakfastroom, kit./ 
scul., indoor w.c., mains water, electric 











throughout, immers. heater yr bathrm. 
washing basins, sink. Smali flower gdn. ea 
front. Bus serv. nearby. £2,660. } Box 5528. 


RURAL Dorset, about four miles from 
Bridport, two-bedroomed cottage, two 
living rooms; kitchen and bathroom ee. 
Plans for complete modernisation passed id 
Local Council incl. in price of £350 Fagen 
Box 410, Reynell’s, 44 Chancery La., 
ETWEEN Beaconsfield & = arin waz 
accessible London yet secluded in private 
= ‘ aw SS — nag 3-1 a. 
ungalow wi architect design 
acre ae. £2,850, ieechald. Bourne End 780. 
TIST, s pea invited to buy part of very 
le buildings, near séa, Devon. 














IBRARIAN sks. immed, ao pect art-furn./unfurn. 
accom., 1-2 rms., u t. Me games 
Sth., West, Central. Lon: London. Box 5 
TR.BC. trainee (from Ghana) sks. a flat/ 
flatlet for cple.. Hamp. /nearby. 





G.A., c/o B.B.C., 27 Marylebone Rd. N.W.1. 





CAS ASH purchaser wants a house, 
Bloomsbury area. Box 5586. 


FREEHOLD property. remote, sought hn 


communi wanting seclusi 
About 12 bedrooms. ehon be really candy, 
Box 5575. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 





qv, t hate Aigo Davies's, | a. 2 
Nidison 14. P. 8392. 
D227 a oa © t school—and still 
t wg it? Our Direct a ethod will 
help you. Also German, and 
I St. Giles’ School, Pe a a St., 
W.1. Tel. GER. Me. 
te 14 Seving- 


[TALIAN lessons. 

ton St., W.9. CUN. 
ERMAN in 20 lessons. Experienc ed 
teacher’s own new method. .FLA. 3364. 


LEARN Touch- in 1-2 months. Pri- 
vate lessons. Peggy Sutton. FLA. 7967. 


S$". Peter's Loft, ai Ives, Cornwall. Fine 

















studio, Workshop & Pottery. 
r Be, Lanyon-William Redgrave. Drawing, 
Painting, ee, Suill-Life, Abstraction, 
Landscape, Preparation of materials. Lec- 


tures, Pottery. Accom. arranged. 
WELL -mnown opera-singer and teacher, 
A.R.A.M can accept few pupils Box 5596 
| Age ool tuition in interpretation and tech- 
ue of ig oe cluniy LRA RAM 46 
Method—Tan 
Clarendon * hm 


9 Nee ican 


Bs Gogg Be ay Assistant for 
halese tes should speak and 

write Sinhalese as mother tongue and be able 
to translate from English, prepare original 
material, produce a magazine F ny rn and 
read fluently in Sinhalese at the microphone. 
Selected candidates will be required to take 
voice and translation tests. Appointment for 
three years im first instance. Salary £925 
p.a. with p of Requests 
for application forms aera 
quoting ref. G. 91 N.Stm.) 

















eddmeeet: 





CHILD Welfare Officers.’ London County 
Council require if 
elfare 


.g. de 
or diploma in Social im Salary £630 to 
£815. Further details ma obtained from 
oe Children’s Officer may ‘be bal County 
Hall, ao bey arg Page wre 
may renewe st-card). Closing date 
October 31, 1957. - 


grin ~ + pny B 





resently part-time, job 
available as y secretary to choreo- 


} 8 geese oS aa woman, “ too old at 40,” 
socially useful medical/legal/sec. work. 
Speeds 120/50. Ex-Ruskin. 5685. 


wants 





LAPY with commercial exp. and political 
part-time work/ post. 
French, German. Own typewriter. CHI 9s. 


interests secks 





OULD-BE writer (m 
large estate beer & 


land in 


seeks work on 


return 


for room, food and pocket money. Box 5666. 





vp —s —_ 
work 


tient, sks. 


N.W. area 
pe Ee similar wor 


ent, exper. 


ienced, 


children, progressive 


referred, live out, sug- 
welcome. Dickinson, 5 
Studios, Tasker Rd., N.W.3. 





Us port mother, baby girl 10 mnths., 


sks. it as working housekeeper. 


charge. 


Please state wkly. salary. 


Sole 


Box 5717. 





gears, playwright producer 
shorthand A ay | rn book- 
ki oa ability to drive car desirable— 
working hours erratic. Apply by letter. only 
in first instance giving age, background, and 
usual practical details to Oknarc, Ltd.,~19 
Anecney St., S.W.14 Please don’t cali ‘or 
*phone. 


ENSINGTON Housing Trust Limited in- 
vite applications for the post of Assistant 
Secretary which will be vacant at the end of 
November 1957. Salary in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. There is a non- 
contributory pension scheme. The Trson 
appointed would be required to undertake 
correspondence, committee work, accounts 
& payment of interest on Loan Stock. Applice. 
giving age and full details to The Secretary, 
3 St. Helen’s Gardens, London, W.10. 
ART-time physics and chemistry tutors 
. (women) required at once (W.1). Write 
Box 5561. 
"TAVISTOCK Clinic, 2/6 Beaumont Street, 
W.1. Shorthand /typist reqd. immediately. 
Knowledge of Psychiatric Medical Terms an 














envelope and 
should reach Appointments Officer, B 
ing House, London, W.1, within five days. - 


NATIONAL Maritime Museum. Museum 
Assistant. The Civil Service Commis 





Starting salary at 23 years and 
over within the range £414 to £468 ge 
according to age and ability, rising to £545 
p.a. For interview tel. CUN. 6071 Ext. 10. 





sioners invite applications for a post in the 
Manuscript Department — for a candi- 
date the relevant experience, may be 
initially an established one (i.e. pensionable) 
or, if not, with prospects of establishment. Age 
at least 18 on October 1, 1957. Candidates 
must have G.C.E. with a pass in English 
(S level) -~ - ae ae tee three other 
subjects, era ui story, or an 
we tlonal ualifeation, Those 


" : hog nates, ( 454) 
£35 at to women at 
; ‘age Men's écaic 665. 


or yoo pe scale maximum £ 
ods in, to reach 
equality with oe pecan Hy pon ayn 1961. Pro- 
—. Five-day week generally. 
icalars sade apr ication forms from 





No. 4770/57. tion. forms should be 

returned by 28, 1957. 

YS jane gong tw are invited for appoint- 
Clinical Psychologist at 


ment 

the Fountain Hospital (800 beds). ye work 
and research, examina- 

tion of mentally defective children sad adults, 
and investigation of blind, deaf or cerebral 
palsied children. Salary £1,000 to £1,375, 
plus London Weighting, and Whitley Coun- 
cil conditions. Applications with details of 
qualifications and ience and names 
of two referees s! ae sent to the Group 
Secretary, Or ase Hospital, Tooting Grove, 
London, S.W.1 





JRODENH — Residential School, nr. 
Hereford. Vacancy for Head Teacher in 
above school which is a special residential 


school for 32 ans eo under the 
a. W. David ills. _ Salary, 
Burnham le (Head Teather) plus emolu- 
ments in return for extra duties. t avail- 
able for married — Apply in the first 
instance to Sec, to the Managers, 2 - 
num Road, Bournville, aise} 


De Guy's Hospital of Repl 




















LONDON Philharmonic Sodkenen, Assistant 

in concert —— ement Ay Interest- 

ing work, e day wee p.w. Re- 

j pind - tg interest in 

music, shorttand /typing. W = to General 
t., 





iS America, Spain. ame gs 


fluent Spanish 


reqs. -%- 


Bt G®. 
panish- 


country, pref. Cuba. yy Ot con- 


ighest refs., quals., etc. 


Box 5544. 





BRAINY meg scientist_seeks post in- 
5620. 


volving 


uman values. Box 





YNe. woman oa. +» expd. sec., sks. intg. 


ing agg 
Middle East, A 


Intd. lit., Anc. 


Hist., 


ult. Education. Box 5751. 





AMBRIDGE B.A. (m.), 23, seeks six 


months’ work; 


thing considered. 


Qe. intellectual, but any- 
578. 





EPUCATED girl 


(17) seeks interesti 
temp. work. Anything consid. Box 559: 





STELLA Fisher Bureau invites inquiries 
from employers requiring administrative 
or secretarial staff of either sex. 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEM. 6644. 





FELLOWSHIPS 





ELLOWSHIPS for Advanced goer pee 
Training (mid-September 1958 to end o' 


July 1959). 


Applications are invited from 


qualified and experienced case-workers, aged 
preferably 28-45, for Fellowships for full- 
time training in the Tavistock Clinic (Depart- 


ment for Children and Parents). 


Fellowships 


are usually of the value of £500, but may be 
increased for students with exceptional family 


tesponsibilities. 


Further information and ap- 


plication forms from the Senior Tutor, Ad- 
vanced Case Work Course, Tavistock 


2 Beaumont St., 


London, W.1. 


for applics, February 28, 1958. 


Clinic > 


Closing date 








ADY requires eee Secretary for 

literary work in which the applicant must 

be fully interested. First-class knowledge of 

ish essential. Age over 30. Write giving 

f particulars of experience, etc., prior to 
interview. Box 5530. 


A REALLY interesting job at the centre of 
political affairs, £7 p.w., four weeks 
holiday ha return for enthusiasm, sho 
and typ Fabian — 
Street, 5. Wt. (WHI. 3077). 
Was, Ag Personal assistants, 
a M ie gy Dental Secre- 
i — 67 


taries, “tad ypig en 
Wigmore ag oy 1. HUN. 


MBASSY requires woman secre 25/35 
E for jnenresting st. Apply crag 2735 
Bureau, 78 George Street, W.1. HUN. 0676. 


‘TT eagania: Lady partner wanted, 
efficient and unencum eo help run 
London copying-office. Box 5734. 

RTIST-designer, Regents aS area, wants 
A part-time om. /assistant. Box 5675. 


UCATED young ~ gered 4. 4 up) for 
E?; : tarial Victoria 
= meres £9 Tos. 


Commencing 
The 3 Stephen’s owe Ay 316 Vauxhall 
Bridge Rd., W 1, & 2 Broad $t. Place, E.C.2. 


pou & nag Work available now in 
London for Shorthand Typists £8 £8 10s. 
Copy Ry hed £7 =. m.. ay week, no Sats. 


92 Gt. Russell Br, W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 
wie. 8 ¥ keeper. Semi-retired woman 
gy Later, house on 


adult Only ¢ pee ppl: Box 
Family 3 3. iy. ex apply. 
WH. b95, 10, Hertford St., W.1. 


























11 Dartmouth" 





‘HE yen | 
r 


are invited 


versity for a Douglas 


October 26, 


of Sheffield. Applications 
om 


y Uni- 


Fy of any U: 

p Research Fellow- 
ship tenable from a date to be arranged. The 
Fellow will be required to undertake research 
in Economics in the University of Sheffield. 
The vaiue of the Fellowship will be £675 a 
year, and it will normally be tenable for three 
years. Applications (3 copies) indicating the 
line of research proposed by the applicant and 
inch the names and addresses of three 
referees should reach the Registrar (from 
whom gam gestenen may be obtained) by 





ASS aie PUBLICATIONS 





ELFARE Freedom and Inflation” by 
“ This -is indeed a 
on 4 our times ”—Graham Hutton. Cloth 
7s 6d Paper 3s 6d. Pall Mall Press, Ltd., 123 


Wilhelm Réopke. 


Pall » $.W.1 





“aD. “ The Red Sixties.” bev 
a challe amphiet 
p- 


ported by 12 


challen; » stimula 
Maida Hidgson sn 
N.W.6. Single copy ‘Is. 


Socialism, Hugh 


Gerald * S. Mira Wolfgang. 


ty For 
a 


Lewis, 


P.s. It’s important, 


copies 35s., all post free. 


Obtainable from 
33, Broadhurst Gardens, 
12 copies 10s. 50 





“7PHE Humanist” is the journal of Scien- 
= Humanism (monthly I1s., p.a,, 143.). 


Spec. y, 
Bertrand 
free. R.P.A., 


Living with Reality,” 
cag} * “Faith of a 7 oy ee ws 
Drury Lane, W.C.2 


and 





- ANGRY fom Man” Month starts at 
; Hampstead’s High Hill Bodkshop (11 
Hi St., N.W.3) ~ nag pub. day for 


tion ” (by 
Lessing, vgn 


our mailing lis 


wa 


Wilson, Osborne, 
etc.) Are you on 





K-Housekeeper wanted for modern 

oo flat site ents Park. Own 
uarters, other p kept. Pppy and com- 
fortable home for Tight person. Roa RT ws Vy 
Viceroy Court, Prince Albert Ri 


copy to MTD, 37 Gray" s Inn Road, W.C.1. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED 








< | gt is doubeful whether homosexuality . 


a meee satisfactory novel 








TERING ee "aay | ge Met at, eRe ge 
change. Would like opportunity to ‘work for oon 2 a 
Decorat KS ht. Lef . Van calls. 
elseus, Lontan 2 ae wo" Boghoumersaith Bishop. “6. Riv. “6807. ° 
‘ CLASSIFIED’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. per line (average six words), Box number 2s, 6d. 
Semi-display £4 10s. per inch. Telephone HOLborn 8471. Press Tuesday. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
50s. a year by surface mail to any address in the world. 25s. for six months, 
By air to Europe: 90s. a year. Other Air Mail and Air Express rates on request. 
NEW. STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC! 














Bee K Bargains. Our latest catal of 
ex-Library books is now available. If 
you are not on our list write or tele- 
phone for Catalogue 1155. The Times Book- 
shop, Wigmore St., London, W.1, WEL 3781. 


‘ONTROVERSY on Israel” (Professor 

Levy | and R. Palme Dutt); “A Voice 
from Syria” (Dr. ay 2 a 5 “No! be 
the No-men” (Ivor ontagu); “ Morri 
Marxism and osama’ ” (Allen Hutt). All 
in the October La 
free from N.S., 134 Ballard’s Lane, N.3 


FOr publication on November 11. “‘ Intei- 
lectual Calculus,” by F. N. Ball. A 
ilosophy developed from an analysis of 
uman certainty. Price 21s. Prospectus on 
application from The Thames Bank Publish- 
ing Company, Ltd., _Ltd., Henley Hall, Ipswich. 


"TECHNICAL Educat Education in U.S.S.R. By 
C. E. Simmonds, M.A. Specialised 
secondary schools—training skilled workers— 
higher technical en, etc. 2s. 6d. (post 
free 2s. 10d.), from S.C.R., 14, Kensington 
Sq., London, W.8. 


MANS. — Fed 2 — page 
otogra upplement. 
Is. Py enenthiy. from pp Mig 
ERMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 


WHERE TO STAY 























: AS holidays for the country-lover. 


food, warmth, pleas. companionship 
rnd at Chantry Mead, Hatfield Heath, Nr. 
Bishop’s Stortford, Hatfield Heath 363, ;. 


Re ee Se at Hi House in 53 

beautiful acres. » rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. —s $s and milk. 
[oan e a eeth .o— Write 
‘or terms rochure, ham Housé, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 


ROTITINGDEAN, Brighton for Christmas. 
Old Norton House, on the Green of this 
famous seaside village closes ay 20— 
for a rest after four hectic Re-opens 
for Christmas houseparty com “Ligns. the 
week and 45s. per day. Proprietor: D. 
Chapman, M.P. 


EMBROKESHIRE. Historic house, 
- woods, lakes, own farm; modern ameni- 
ties; sea near. Locklety, Orielton, Pembroke. 
holiday in lovely cottage re ~ imber- 
OS. land fells. Mod. ome. Box 5 & 
D4yves. centre of Winter sports, offers 
lovely holidays. _ Privat-Hotel Meisser, 
Davos-Dorf, Switzerland, in very centre of 
the sport places offers comf. accom., et 
food, Special reduced terms Jaa. 6 to. Feb. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


A= = Students’ sees. one? 
accurately & qui 
by, 54 Pembridge Vilizs hd at ta BAY. he. 
ACCURATE typing of all kinds of MS. 
Plays, novels, theses and technical MS 
given every care. Moderate terms. Sweeting, 
28 Ouseley Road, S.W.12. BALham 6462. 
FAULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 
writer. Highly vag eg Sl b famous 


authors. Novels, plays, poetry Editing 
by =e. writer, Borde; Shirley ed Green 


NOVELS /plas/ sen ipts/reports 
** prompt! ly typed iW 7610/HIL. on 


XPD. secretary requires home ry etc. 
Et Fast & accurate work. asf. 
T*PING, Mss MSS., © ke etc. an Rayner, 
9. ARChway 7526. 
3 aoe Report, =r correspon- 












































OMPETENT +r 
theses, etc. M ag MAI. 2659. 
YPING and Duplicati y Experts. 
MSS, Plays, testimonials, etc. . Metropol 
tan Typewri 5 Great Russell St. 
London, W. ce MUseum 7558. : 





ting Service. MSS, 





LL Bing of Typewriting and ~~ 
A‘ directly. yess. rave, 
rial ‘Stories, etc. — is the Keynote ral 
our efficient, faultless, 


Colinad .» Ltd., 117 City Rd., E.C.1. 
GLE. 9637 (3 doors from Old St. Tube Stn.). 
FOR rapid & reliable duplicating & typing 
Seen theses, erences, etc. Abbey 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, SW 
ABB. 3772. Rush’ jobs 


A’ 3 Noble, Se tcetomn es St, W.C.2. 


-» typing, addrsng 
XPERT ao ‘ tiga ag ys. 
Ein Stone, 446 Strand. Se 
NTRUST it to the 
on our reputation. palice 
MSS, aes plays, = ete. 
carefully checked and 


presentation. 100,000 me a4 7 days ue 
service for: urgent work). 1 
soaries next -day. Du ting, translations, 




















plica Secretarial Agency, 395 Hi 
Rae London, N.19. » ARC. 1768/MOU, 17 1701. 


NEW STATESMAN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 





CARL ROSA OPERA 
October 14-19 week 
THE deel ‘THEATRE 


The Barber of Seville 
Carmen 

The Tales of Hoffmann 
Evenings 7.30 (Weds. 7) Sat. Mat. 2.30 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN. 


: Covent Garden 1066.) 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


WAGNER pag 


E 
14 & "17 le ientaeiani 
Oct. 19, Die Walkiire. 


NEW egg OPENS OCT. 28, Aida 
new prod.), Rep. incl. 
offman, Carmen, Elektra (in 
German), Marriage of Figaro (Revival), 
A Masked. Ball (Revival). 

available, Box Office now open. 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
OPERA SEASON 1957/58 


The — and Sixpence. 


School for Fathers. 


" beard’s Castle; Gianni Schicchi. 
. at 7 (Terminus 1672) 








wk. Tu./Sn. Evs. 
All kinds of Men. 


Non-Stop Glamour 





oy “WHI. 8657. 
Revue, 4th edn. Fr. 2.30. Sun. fr. 4. Mems. 


eg SLO. 1745. 7.30. S. 5, wong 
bert H 


Com. Oct. 28. Look Bai 


1, E.15. MAR. 5973. Bvs. at 8. 
8. “ You Won’t Always Be On Top. * 


ower "wes Oct. 18, 19 — >» 20), » As: 


CAN sini (CAN. 3475 before 6), Nin 
NITY. EUS. 5391. 


Music-hall after performance. Licnsd. bar. 














“ Match Girls” by 


Awe Caeme (GER, 208). Mee 
ows a.m. (Suns. ¢: 
Gian-Carlo Mente: ‘“* The Medium ce 





} Ad -odal ag 2 HAM. 1525. - Films © 

Greek director Cacoyannis. Until Oct. 
13: “* Windfall in Athens” (U). From Oct. 
14: Melina Mercouri ‘in “ Stella’ (X). 








ROXY. BAY. 2345. Oct. 13,7 days. Sophia 
Loren, Woman of the River (A) 
Heflin, Patterns of Power (U). 


DEZENDENT Peoples Freedom Day. The 
British Asian & Overseas Socialist Fel- 
lowship are celebrating this event by holding 
a dance and cabaret with artistes from various 
countries, at Chelsea Town Hall, at 8 ‘p.m. 
on Wed., October 30. Tickets obtainable 
from: D. J. Kirby, 110 Sutton Court Rd., 
Chiswick, W.4. 2s. 6d. sgle., 4s. dble. 


GEFFRYE Museum, E.2. Art films, Suh- 

days 2.30 and 3.45. October 13: State 

Hermitage Museum, Leni d. October 20: 
Shaped 

















Charmes de l’existence, by Danish 
Hands, The n Window. October 27: Un 
Vrai Paradis, e Red Balloon. 
.C.A., 17 Dover St., W.1. Sat., Oct. 12, 
8-11. Dancing to Norman Jackson and 
his Noveltones. embers 3s., guests 5s. 
EXHIBITIONS 
ANYMED’S reproduction of Monet’s 


“ Mistral,” see it and the original at 
Tate aT Copies also from 11 Gt. Turn- 
stile, W.C.1. Illus catalogue 1s. 6d. 


.C.A., 17 Sica St., W.1. William Turnbull, 
New Sculptures and Paintings. Weekdays 








10-6, Saturdays 10-1, closed Sundays. Ad- 

mission ls. Members free. 

 . 17, Dover St., W.1. ew by 
s. In the Library, un 


12. Wea 10-6. Sats. 10-1. Closed Paco 


GALLERY One, W.1. (GERrard 3529.) 
11-6 dly. 


The Contemporary Nude. 
HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George St., 
W.1. Paintings and gouaches by Vieira da 
Silva and by Ahmed Yacoubi. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. “Until Nov. 1. 


1 ® aR 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
1. Ng nm and ag dy Henri 

/ pty important Exhib. ondon. 
Dly. 105.30" ‘Sets. 10-12.30. Sept. 35-Oct. 19. 














12 OCTOBER 1957 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


. "THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS. AND POLITICAL 


Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C,2. 


“LAW _ AND OPINION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ” 


a series of 17 Public Lectures 
to be given at the School on Tuesday 
evenings at 5 p.m. tetween October 29, 
1957, and May 20, 1958. 
Admission free without ticket. 
A programme of the lectures can be 
obtained, post free, from. the Secretary 





of the School. 
S® Hartley Shawcross on “ The United 
Nations and the Rule of Law,” Fabian 
Autumn Lecture, 7.15, Oct. 16. Caxton 


Hall. ° Tickets 2s. 6d. 
Dartmouth St., S.W.1. 


at door or from “11 


-in which questions will be 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 





WILLIAM Temple Association, Nigel 
Nicolson on “ People and Borliamens "iy 
Thurs., Oct. 17; at 8 p.m., 24 South Audley 
St., .W.1. Visitors welcome. 


CBRISTIANITY Explored. An inquiry 
into a new understanding of Christianity 
introduced by a 

Chairman and answers discussed by Dr. 
een —" and Mrs. Evelyn Francis 
pay A Tuesday, Oct. 22, 7.30 p.m.: God 
and Man. Tuesday: Oct. 29, 7.30 p.m.: Pain, 
Death, Evil. Tues., Nov. 5, 7.30 p.m.; Re- 
demption. Caxton Hall, Victoria St., West_ 
minster. The Christian Community in Britain. 


a iets Society, 58 Eccleston Square, 

S.W.1. Wed., Oct. 16, 6.30 sharp, Pub- 
lic Lecture “The Way to Freedom,” »Ven. 
Pannavaddho Bhikkhu — Sangha). Read 
“The Middle Mee 2s. 9d. quarterly post 
free. Inf. TAT. 


achie: — AND ~ 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 














FRICAN Forum. Mr. 

Spanish Institute, on “ Spanish Adminis- 
tration in Africa,” Tu., Oct. 15, 7 _p.m., 32 
Percy St. (Tottenham Court Road). 


MiTaRY Organisation and Society. 
Sociological lecture by Dr. S. Andrze- 
jewski, Tue., Oct. 15, 7.30 p.m., a Prince of 
Wales Terr., High St., Ken., 


NIVERSITY of London: a ma entitled 
“* Aristotle’s Scientific Ideas and their 
Transmission to the Latin West” will 
delivered by Professor L. Diiring (Géteborg) 
at 5.30 p.m. on October 22 at University of 
London,: Senate House, W.C.1. Admission 
Free, without ticket. James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar.- 


RUID Order. Caxton Hall, Thurs., Oct. 
17, 7.15. Public Mtg. Ww. G. Edwards, 
* Divining Rods, Druids and Christians.” 


JNDIAN Institute of World Culture. Fri., 

Oct. 18, 8.30 ,P-m., Jan Koens: “ Africa 

Past and Present.” Robert Crosbie House, 62 

Queen’s G Gdns., Paddington W.2. 1 welc. 

D4ktus. ‘Milhaud will speak on Erik Satie 
at Wigmore Hall Tu. Oct. 22 at 7,30. 


'HEATREGOING in Moscow. and 
Leningrad.” Illustrated lecture (coloured 
=e on 2 weeks’ special theatre tour. 


Alonso-Castrillo, 


























LAUDE Monet. An Arts Council Exhi- 

bition. Tate Gallery. Till November 3. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 
10-8. Sun. 2-6. Admission 2s. 





WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, ° 


The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Exhibitions: William Harvey Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition; Electricity in the Service 

of Medicine; and other exhibitions. Mon.- 
Friday 10-5. Adm. free. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1, 
“Fleurs d’aujoutd’hui et d’autretemps.’ 

Renoir, Viaminck, Mintchine, Buffet, Matthew 
Smith, Hitchens, C. Wood, etc. Hours, 10-6, 
Sat. 10-1. - Closes Oct. 28. 











HE following free concerts will be held 
at the Horniman Museum, London Road, 
, S.E.23, on Wednesday evenings 
at 7.45 p.m.: October 16, XVIIIth Century 
me mene for flute, viola d’amore and square 
ane Montague Cleeve, 

bow) and square piano; 


Wolter prong square piano and recorder. 
Octo 


Singers, semiainet: Py pn Seiber. = 
ber 30, Music for voice and lute of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries. Gordon 
Diana Poulton, lute. 
folk-music and dance, 
d. November 13, Nigerian ta 
songs and dances (drums from the 
collections), by Me. E. 


November 6, dad 


EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
“XI X and ’ Century French Paint- 
ings.”” Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Women’s 

International Art Club. Aaend Exhibi- 

tion: Weekdays 11-6: Sundays 2-6. Closed 

Mondays. Admission free. djoins Aldgate 

East» Station. 

NEY Vision Centre Gallery, 4 Seymour 
Place, Marble Arch, W.1. Paintings by 

cod Pluinb and Joop Sanders. Oct. 15-26. 

aily 11-6, including Saturdays. 

ROLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St., W.1. Henry Moore: drawings & 

maquettes; Pajetta: paintings. Closing Oct. 19. 


Soviet Graphic Art: R.B.A. Galleries, 














-A., & Bertha Mainick, 
Ph.D. at S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq., W. 
Fri. Oct. 18, 7 p.m. Adm. Is 6d (S.C.R. ey. 


J.C. A., 17 Dover St., W.1. ‘* Monet.” 
Speakers : Andrew Forge, E. H. Gom- 
brich, Robin Ironside, Richard Wollheim. 
Chairman: Lawrence Alloway. Tues., Oct. 15 








at 8.15. Members ls. 6d., guests 3s. 
et A Dover St., W.1. Jazz., Mon., 
Oct. 8.15. Bob Dawbarn: Personal 


Choice. y a Turner: 1930-1935—My 
Analysis. Members Is. 6d., guests 2s. 6d. 


USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 

PAR. 7379. Fri. Oct. 11, 

8 p.m. F. Gregory “Teaching Russian in a 

Secondary School.”” Tues. Oct. 15, 8 p.m. at 

46 Ladbroke Grove, | W.11. "A. Perks, 
gs from Z (in Russian), 


THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
$.W.1. October 19 at 6 p.m. Miss G. 
Seidmann, M.A., “ The Age of Fair Ladies.” 


ONDON Playreading Society presents a 

pope reading of ““The House of Francis 
Welles”, a tense, new drama of the garment 
trade, by Edward Follis, followed = dis- 
cussion amd criticism, author present. Sun- 
day Oct. 13, ~ eo. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq., (off Tottenham Court Rd.) 
Admission 1s. Gf 


- "THE Yous Be wie in American Litera- 
ture e U.S. Information Service 

















presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings 





by As. 
ee and folk dances of India, arranged by 
Waran. Seats may be reserved at 
ja “of these concerts on application to th 
Light refreshments will be available 
in the Museum Tea Room, 7-7.40 p.m. 


me mag Concert. to ill : 
October 14, at fe p.m. Salle 
Erard, 18 Kes Marlborough 
ames Gibb (piano), Charles "Holford (bass), 
Miller (‘cello), Al Jeffery & Ted An 
drews (guitar and banjo). 
Song Group: Touma Girls’ Choir, W.M. 
2s. 6d. from wee or at door. 





John eng s fol 





tancais 
Seeeersy Place, sW7."¢ 
1, at 6 Bam. sh 


; Rosemary 
se violin; works by Milhaud, Loeillet, 
chaturian. 





fw Festival Hall. Boyd Neel eo pm 
Plea oe oe in a or ee ng 





Home to Brik Sate, with Darius and 

wd (speakers), Bernard” 
Dermot Troy (tenor). 
, Tues. Oct. 22 at 7.30 p.m. 


sichord Ensemble. 


Scarlatti. Royai Festival ae. 
at. Oct. 12,.8.15. WAT. 3191 

















Fhe biographer, Meg e Bilainkin, Oct. 16, 
Wen. Besnwal Yall lecture Tall” 7s." 6d. 
3 38: 6d. wat 191 usual agencies. 


BYGeatral & ae, Fabian Society. 





ant Hall; Bromley, 8 p.m., Oct. 17. 
Rodgers, Gen. Sec. Fabian Soc. “The 
hig of a Socialist Society.” All welc. 





aot — Wolfenden, C.B.E., in the Chair 
the Annual General Meeting of the 
National Council of Social Service. A con- 
ference o = wt the public on Social Develop- 
ments—! Towns and New Housing 
Schemes will follow. S sont J ee Ww. oO. 
Hart, C.M.G., Clerk o County 
Co » and Michae’ Youns, PD "Director, 
Fpstitute of Community Studies, Senate 
ort University of London, Malet Street, 
W.C.1, 10.30 a. ~# Thursday, October 24. 
R° NALD Bellamy, Leeds University, on 
“What's become of ante, a. = 
yaa ve bg, Hall, Thurs., Oct. 
1s. Organised by Hampstead : P 











Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 10-5 s 
.Lasebikan and a daily (not Suns.) 1s. 6d. A R. = 41. Grosvenor Square, starting 
EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. Three ONWAY Discussions. Conway Hall, Red 
L Exhibitions—Mary Potter, Derek Hill, Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discuesion 
Hammond Steel. -10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. in the Library on Tuesday, Oct. 15, at 7.15 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS p.m. A.-L. Povall. _“ Apartheid—Principle 

e and Policy.” Adm. free. Collection. 

EVAN, Saud, Nehru, Salazar, » Tito: : : : 

“Meet the celebrities.” Lecture b [NSTITUTE of Social Psychiatry. Brains 


Trust on Human Relationships at Ken- 
at Town Hall on Tuesday, eo 15, 
t 8 p.m. Sg mm Dr, R. Stewart. 
Team: Blanco White, Mr. ke Cyril 

Ray, Paul. "Senft. Admission Free. 

S- fi PLACE Ethical Soc.; Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, 11 a.m., 

Oct. 13. Mrs. D. Pickles 'M.A., “ The Opium 

of the Intellectuals.” Adm. free. Free copy 

of “‘ Monthly Record ”’ on request. 


Ly West London Ethical Society, 13 
ee of Wales Sorenete re on aes 3 

. .Sun., Oct. . lusic 
Reudings 


7-p.m., H. 3. Bla tiber: 
id Originality.” 5 A 
pac i. Gapreraaiics Service. 
+ ES FR 13. 














3.30 Sun- 
‘oat Saeapee Sq., Euston. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and trations London H.Q., 33 
BEL. 3351. 











p.m. Belgrave Sane S.W.1. 
es , Kingsway Hall, Hol- D Lodge of Theosophists, Robert 
S born, 6.30 Ther, Oct. 17: Vedanta & |: Crosbie House, 62 oats: Gdns. 3 Pad- 
Renaissan: Suns., 5 asuapd 68 agar W.2. BR my Lecture, — 8 p.m. 
Dukes Ave., N.10: g Yoga. 5 Oct. 1 Bhaga 


3 Certificates. 





RCHFONT Manor. Short Residential 

Courses. Monday, ‘sctober 21-Saturday, 
October 26, “Women at Work.” Monday, 
November 4-Saturday, November 9, “ The 
Outlook for British Industry.”” Friday, Nov- 
ember 22-Sunday, November 24, ‘“‘ The 
Chemical Basis of Life.” Autumn 
from The Warden, Urchfont J 
Devizes, Wilts. 


os ADOLESCENT Delinquent.” Series of 6 

monthly Lectures at St. George’s Hall, 

W.1. Commencing Wed., Oct. 16, 7.30 p.m. 

Norah Gibbs on “ Psychological Aspects.” 

ts. 2s., peri 10s. Details: I.8.T.D., 8 
Bourdon ‘St., . MAY. 0632. 


GEEFRYE Mia E.2. Public Lectures 
Tuesdays; 7 p.m. “ French — 
from Louis XIV to the Revolution.” Octobe: 
15: Louis XIV Furniture. Oct. 22: Louis XV 
Furniture. Oct. 29: Louis XV Furniture. 


‘THE Arts in Britain To-day, Eight public 
lectures, Tues., 6.30 p.m., begin. Oct. 15. 

Painting, Sculpture, Opera, Architecture, De- 
sign in Everyday Life, Music, Drama, Novel. 
Speakers include: Sir John Rothenstein, Joha 
Gardner, Sir Gordon Russell, P. Racine 
Fricker, Benn Levy, Maurice Edelman. Course 
ticket 7s. 6d. Details from Sec., Morlicy 
(WAT: e, & _— Bridge Road, S.E.1 


STIMULATING week-end school on 

“Quality and Equality in Education.” 
Oct. 25-27. Net are. Gomshall, Surrey. 
Expert speakers tails from Socialist Union, 
447 Strand, W.C.2. COVent Garden 3341. 


ECONOMIC and Social Aid, Fabian be 3 
end Sch aon. B. Castle, L. Elvin, E, F. 
Schumacher, p. Sageen. Fe ae tn Ambas- 
sador. Dorkin ing. Details 11 
Dartmouth St., S.W.1. wit 3077. 


RENCH. Full-time day Courses © for 

G.C.E. London and Oxford. Evening 
Conversation Ceurses for beginners and Dis- 
cussion Groups for advanced students. The 
Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2.. TRAfalgar 2044. 


UITAR tuit. Segovia style. Beginners’ 
crse., all ages. Brochure, Spanish oe 
36 Cranbourn St., W.C.2. Gov. 07 


S°UTH Indian Danseuse ance returned 
from a Dance Tour on the Continent, 
holding classes in Indian Classical Dancing 
** Bharatha-Natyam,” eves. from Fri., 

at 45 Colet Gdns., W.14, Apply Box 3303, 


PRIVATE teaching by Cambridge first, one- 
time University teacher. ig # — 
French, Italian. All levels. RIV. 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, tad of 
Foreign Languages & School of English . 
for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club. 26-32 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All foreign 
languages in day & evng, classes .or private 
lessons; beginners & all des. Daily classes 
in English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Short or long courses. Enrol- 
ment daily. Prospectus free, : 


ST: JAMES School of Secretaries & Lan- 
guages, 283 Oxford St., W.1. HYDe Park 
6524. Intensive 3-6-9 month Secretarial 
Training. Earn While You Learn scheme. Also 
English for Forei Lea and Conversa- 
tion Courses in French, German, Italian 
Spanish, Effective Speaking Course, Tutorial 
Courses for all Examinations. Personal atten- 
tion—remarkable results. 


Tou by post for Lond. Univ. Degrees 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., Law, Pro- 
fessional exams. Mod. fees, instalments. 
Prosp. from C.D.» Parker, .A., LL. 
Dept. VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 
| gy ah ee in legal subjects for pro- 
fessional University . examinations. 
Low fees. British Correspondence School of 
Law (Dept. A), 30 City Road, London, E.C.1. 


FOREIGN students: expert personal tuition 
in glish for Beginners, Intermed. and 
Adv. Bam Prep. for exams. Box 5517. 
"TOU CHaty, ping, &/or Pitman’s. Shorthand. 

Private Tuition. BAYswater 1786. 
MODERN creat. Dance (Ballet). Classes for 

Adults, Children. Apply Hilde ae 
School, 27 Oval Rd., N.W,1, GUL. 


LECTURE COURSES—cont. on page 47% 
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